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that object. These men had beer induced by 
the Government to come hither, and they had 
families to support. If the work was to be 
finished, it was true economy to go on with it 
now. 

Mr. Houston thought it was more necessary 
to provide horses and forage for the troops in 
New Mexico, California, and Oregon; besides, 
for the want of the money contemplated to be 


has converted it into'a livery stable... .... 
Belshazzar will still remain some time in his 
case ; some embarrassing debts, and my imme- 
diate necessities, being the cause. I must be 
free in mind before I can finish. I trust, how- 
ever, that the time will not be very long.” 

In another letter, he thus ae of it: “I 
could long ago have finished this, and other 
pictures as large, had my mind been free ; for, 
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bite rapidly, no sport is more exciting, and a | be satisfied. I myself feel that no bill can ever 
dozen men will often catch from thirty to fifty | be framed that will not be distasteful to me, 
barrels in an hour. When caught, they are] “T am sensible that this language cannot be 
split, “gibbed,” sera’ washed in three | agreeable to the people of the South. I am 
waters, and then saltec é whole being ‘done | doubtless a very bad controversialist, being of 
with peace —s no side, saying what I think, without proposing 
The season for mackerel is the fisherman’s | to satisfy any party—thinking, indeed, that in 
holyday. The work is easy, healthy, and | this fearful debate there is something right on 
pleasant—the weather warm, and generally | both sides, But this, at least. atk be plain! 


by the Treasurer of the Mint. Depositors have tained for a month or two at some remote post 
the _ of having their gold or silver cast office before it reached its destination, wt it of 
into bars or ingots of pure metalor of standard course, before they could read it, Tom was 

fineness, with a stamp designating the same. | already lost to their view among the distant i 
No piece to be cast into bars of less weight | swamps of the Red River. 
than ten#ounces, except pieces of one, two, Mrs. Shelby read the intelligence with the 
three, and five ounces, all of which shall be of ; deepest concern; but any immediate action 
the standard fineness, with the weight and | upon it was an impossibility. She was then in 


+ vo leet 























fineness stamped upon them. attendance upon the sitk bed of her husband 
‘ . . s : . * 

appropriated by the Deficiency ill, the Gov- | indeed, I have already bestowed upon it as | delightful. Two-thirds of the time is generally | said: Nothing can make a fugitive slave bill| The new silver a is to be a legal tender | who lay delistous in the crisis of a fever. Mas- 

= Busty & BLancuarD, PRinTERS, ernment drafts are now dishonored. much mental and ee gs labor as, under an- | spent in idleness, hunting for the fish, and the | palatable to us at the North; if we submit to | only to the amount of fivg dollars, but it is to | ter George Shelby, who in the interval had 

so Sixth street, a few doors south of Pennsylvania avenue. Mr. Walsh briefly appealed to the House to | other state of mind, would have completed sailors lounge about, free from care, growing any such law, it is the most reluctant conces-| be receivable in payment of public dues, and | changed from a boy to a tall youth, was her 

ASA ; —————= | take up the Capito Ttendion bill. Some of | several such pictures. “But to go into the sub- | “fat, ragged, and saucy.” - | 8ion to a sense of duty. All men, North and | to avoid the change that such a demand for the | constant and faithful assistant, and her only 
ngland, these laborers have been compelled to seli their | ject of all the obstacles and the hindrances} Cape Ann and Cape Cod are the greatest | South, may easily understand that. The people | new coinage might give to the injury of the | reliance in superintending his father’s affairs. 4 
W ASHINGTON, D. C. beds to get bread; and to talk about the suf-| upon my spirit would hardly be consistent | fishing ports of the Union, and at these points | of the South should take no offence at it; it is general currency of the country, the bill pro- | Miss Ophelia had taken the precaution to send 

= __ | ferings of other persons was an insult to them. | with delicac and self-respect. Nor could I| scarcely aught else is heard of than the pros-| what they themselves would feel, in a change | Vides that the new coin shall’ not be struck | them the name of the lawyer who di’ 5usiness 

aver, ph BAAR i Wie Re SU NnIN OG Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, while sympathi- | be far enough understood, if I should do it, to t for fish and the state of the markets. | of circumstances. If a fugitive Russian serf or | upon the demand of depositors, but under the |-for the St. Clares; and*the most thas in the 

peerets CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. zing as much as any one with these men, rep- | answer by it any essential purpose. Those | Children scarcely large enough to walk dis- | Algerine captive were seized in the streets of | direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, who | emergency could be done, was to address a let- 

‘ wsrrgh iad robated the appeal to the galleries; and sug- | feelings which are most intimately blended | course upon the relative merits of codfish, hali- | Charleston, to be borne back to bondage, every | can thus always limit the amount. ter of inquiry to him. The sudden death of 

om the THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRET SEM , ested that the Committee of the Whole be | with one’s nature, and which most powerfully | but, mackerel, &c., with a knowing air, and | humane and high-minded man there would be-| ‘The bill also provides for the coinage of $3 | Mr. Shelby, a few days after, brought, cf course, 

= SENATE. ischarged from the further consideration of and continuously influence us, are the very | the male members look ‘forward with joyous | hold the spectacle with pain and indignation. | gold pieces, the shape and device of which 


; my : Sih an absorbing pressure of other interests for a 
th feelings most difficult to give any distinct ap- 
er three 


the bi Sagan t 
e bill, that it might be acted upon at once prehension of to another,” 


Tvespay, Marcu 9. t 
in the House. 


After preliminary business had been trans- 


eagerness to the time when, as “skipper” of 


: And ‘f a man, albeit of a different color and 
some bonnie craft, they shall carry death and 


d bean- 
1 and ex- 


are to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- | season. 
Mr. Shelby showed his confidence in his 


























1 L lineage from my own, yet a man—and a man, | UTy. = i 
Mr. Stanly offered a resolution to close the | It is well known that not until afew months | destruction to the finny. tribes of the great | too, perha ~ & had lived ten years here by The committee have also adoptedttirecom- wife’s ability, by appointing her sole executzix p) 
acted, at juti thor- | debate on the Homestead bill to-morrow, at before his death did Allston resume the work. | waters. ~— — my side, and had done me kindly offices—if | mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury in | upon his estates ; and thus immediately a large A 
_Mr. Rusk reported a joint resolution auth . three o’clock ; and wanted the country to see| He then erased several figures, altered his} The sound of a mackerel “flapping” upon | such @ man were eaught before my Uoor py | relation to a Soignornge, and say: and complicated amount of business was 
en who izing the appointment of an additional Assist- |) are responsible for delaying the public | plan, and in the midst of these changes forever | deck is the sweetest music to a Cape Codman’s | the Southern emissary, and manacled, to be re-| _ “ The mints of this country are likely to be~|, brought upon her hands. 
SANDS ant Postmaster General. . bushiieas a ceased from his labors. It remains a great | ear; and Captain Davis, from Gloucester, an | manded to slavery, my tears would start and | Ome as expensive, and the quantities of the| Mrs. Shelby, with characteristic energy, a 
Mr. Shields moved that the Committee on The ae and nays were ordered on the pas- fragment. His power and style are, however, intelligent and capable fisherman, once as-| my blood would boil with indignation and pity | precious metals manufactured in them are al-} plied herself t® the work of straightening the 
tg we Military Affairs be discharged from the fur- z the resol von : pending which, the | clearly evident. To the artist it will ever be sured us that had a Cape Cod “skipper ” been | at the sight, ready so large, that it would seem to be proper | entangled web of affairs ; and she and George 
i, in any ther consideration of the removal of Brevet > cage oa italy 8 . an object of veneration, for it bears the last | dead a week, only place him upon the deck of| “It is a spectacle wounding to humanity. As | t0 impose some legal charge upon the manu-} were for some time occupied with collecting 
yia Brig. General Talcott; and the motion was . touches of the great pencil. It has secured to | his vessel, and let the mackerel dance about | between the master and the slave, it is the in- facture, for the purpose of sustaining the mints. | and examining sccounts, selling property, and 
agreed to. ; Jieeal. ere Tuurspay, Marcu 11. Allston an immortality which would have sat- | him, he would at once spring to his feet, stand | fliction of a great wrong. It may be our duty | The amount of seignorage is a question of some | settling debts: for Mrs. Shelby was determined 
atten- Mr. Davis’s resolution, directing an inquiry On motion of Mr. Ficklin, the Homestead | istied even Napoleon himself. Allston was in-.| to his lines, yell to his men that the mackerel | not to interfere; we cannot immediately right practical difficulty, hut the charge now pro- that everything should be brought into tangible ‘ 
into the propriety of increasing the salary of | pi) was postponed after to-day, until next] deed one of the first stars in the bright con-| had “struck,” and order them to “up, dogs, | all wrongs in the world, and this is one; but it Eevee is somewhat less than that exacted in and recognisable shape, let the consequences to . 
and the naval officers _— — mere: Tuesday week. nt bs ; ; estellation of American geniuses. a at °em.” oe si is not -~ duty to suppress the feelings of jus- pant or France. ct jg the nn e Po -_ _— what they might. 
ports of the United States, was ado br cat The House then went into a Committee o ze : o. 1 mackerel are eaten about the large | tice and humanity that arise in our bosoms. | one half per cent. on gold, and one and a hal n the mean time they received a letter from 
ceed Mr. Stockton introduced a bill granting | the Whole on the state of the Union, and took fain ' alle ge : cities; No. 2 sent West and South; while No. The people of the South should understand a cent. upon silver. In England, one and a| the lawyer towhom Miss Ophelia had referred 
bounty land to the soldiers who were engaged up that measure ; when From the Louisville (Kentucky) Journal. 3, being wretchedly poor and unsaleable, are | this; and it much concerns them to understand | half per cent. is paid upon gold, and two and | them, saying that he knew nothing of the mat- 
0. a in the Mexican war. = sa Mr. Marshall, of California, replied to - THE SEAMSTRESS, sent to the West Indies as luxuries for the | it, for they have essentially hurt their position ap = cent. upon silver. We propose | ter i that the man was sold at a public auction, 
— The non-intervention resolutious were taken | »omarks of Mr. Breckenbridge, who, he said, , ane . slaves. before the world, by demanding this new law. charge to depositors one-half of one cent for | and that, beyond receiving the money, he knew 
up; when had byimplication made grave charges against oe 9, Seas = ‘Lhey had better. is oe opinion, have left things | both gold and silver, denying them, however, | nothing of the affair. ; 
Pp es , eas y imp gre Larges agar een ’ y Op ) & , : ying > ) ng 
citor in Mr. Seward delivered his views upon the Judge Douglas, by connecting his name with All the day long and half of the night DR. DEWEY ON PROGRESS AND REFORM. as they were—left the law to stand as an ac- the right of having the new silver coin struck Neither George nor Mrs. Shelby could be 
tan.9. : on . , the attacks ys a emma Review ms > Her needle she busily plied— We, ano versa ie coe Ag Seems ile nipwlodgmont of Chote constitutional right bat on their own accounts.” easy at this reault ‘and accordingly, come six 
e Senate adjourned. “old fogies”’ of the Democratic party. ede-| Haggard and worn, a pitiful sight, Bear ean wee 6 a e same time let it fall into desuetude. LE gut ee months after, the latter having business for his 
Wepnespay, Marcu 10. clared himself warmly in favor of Douglas for She labored, yet food was denied. sTiahed in Vo GAT © tore Ca | cea They recover a few slaves—a very few—but For the National Era — down the river, resolved to visit New 
F the fol- ; i RE Se: oe ,| the Presidency, and eulogized that gentleman} winter winds blew her wretched home through, corm, § they outrage the sentiments of all mankind. : rleans in person, and push his inquiries in 
Washing- = ce 4 Meat ald Rar resehage Collins as having all the elements of success in a Pres- Yet aot was dead on the hearth ; spore haee 4 me Penang # oo be = They do not want among them the men whom [COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING To Law.| hopes of discovering Tom’s whereabouts, and 
eof post esapagee | 5 bse. Srmeapadinrecien fa, idential struggle. ith shame he it told ecture shows how deeply the author feels | they recapture, certain as these men are, when UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: restoring him. 
line of steamers : Hungry and cold, with shame he it to himself wronged by being regarded as in an ; 4 . Ban 4 C N: 
re ot the ’ Mr. Brodhead reported adversely upon the Mr. Bell addressed the Committee on the That ever such scenes are on earth. : si y 5 ~ ill t “DY | carried back, to spread disaffection among OR After some months of unsuccessful search, by 
sited. Mr. sale eiitiin eet the Government defray subject of the bill, some of the sections of which . pour Pr Mle deans sg an *h tend in | their people—likely also to be persons of a bet-| Fire AMONG T HE LOWLY the merest accident George fell in with a man 
buard Ba- as cea of I ‘Amorican exhibitors at the | he wished to see amended, and earnestly spoke | Low tho light burns—hor needle and thread ae sed by hie = h — t m ed tae the ter class among their slayes, and more fit for * |in New Orleans who happened to be possessed 
~miey ,> W. ds Fair jin favor of a tariff, of paying the claims for Must haste or the light will be gone; Pa tive s a Liw. ‘We ane ss . 7 freedom. They had better let them go. As I BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. of the desired information ; and with his money 
at $2.50 M D: ia from the Judiciary Committee, | French spoliations, and giving land: for inter-} pay for the work to purchase her bread i rage di — _ ‘al aw ane, © 0>-| have known siaveholders say, ‘If one of our in his pocket, our hero took steamboat for Red 
Price by : m al “i bill re uiring that Nie apportion- nal improvement purposes, before he should be Is withheld till the garment is done. saad ak —. Seiee hie the knot. 4S- | slaves escapes, we shall not pursue him; he has Cuaprer XXXIX—€ontinued. River, resolving to find out and repurchase his 
for the a t f Re seusinanbten for California shall be | called upon to vote for the bill now before} prickoring the light, in middle of night, wae aid uma FOS aT ott sapeai t that |? natural right to be free; if he makes that| Legree drew in a long breath, and, suppress-| ld friend. 
hy, made upon. the returns actually received from | them. Goes out as the last stitch is drawn ; wn brothor for’ certainly Tana mover | Perilous struggle for freedom, let him have it;| ing his rage, took Tom by the arm, and, ap-| _ He was soon introduced into the house, where 
mail, ma State, mien y Mr. Cable, of Ohio, spoke in favor of the bill, | we try and chill on her pallet so ill, my ~op’ ao vil —tor certainly | ‘was never | the most of our people do not wish to leave us; proaching his face almost to his, said, in a ter- | he found Legree in the sitting-room. 
thes Sante “ and when he concluded guilty of the vulgar irreyerence of thus allu-| they are sensible that they are not qualified ta| rible yoice— Legree received the stranger with a kind of 
Pretall, at A resolution was reported from the sual The House adjourned acnmionteanmaptidts ding to a more venerable relative ; and those | take care of themselves; let things remain in| “Harkce, Tom ye think cause I’ve let you | Srly hospitality 
, > } lee *} ‘ i if . a . <a ; 2 = , , , ¢ 7 f ‘ : ‘ 
pre a yo ; wacdne cl te aa Morning at last, with joy-giving beams, = bawe en ae — ~ _ settle | this way; we must accept the good and evil of | off before, I don't mean what I say; but this| “I understood that you bought, in New Or- é 
te uisnanienai nad of centile was adopted. WASHINGTON ALLSTON. Tumines the hills of the blessed, he appoun Thi y ard + : a. b th in 88 | our condition, and make the best of it.’ time P’ve made up my mind, and counted the | ans, a boy named Tom. He used to be on 
fthe Pro- ; a Sanit ae aia » debate os adin Who throagh the night, in slumber’s sweet dreams, | “CY Can. Oe ee pe? Dok in mY) “Still it would be wrong for us to interfere | cost. You've always stood i i ; now | my father’s place. and I came to see if I 
f The Iowa Land bill was further debated by} [np Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes, recent- g g i ded ‘latte "1 ld t’—for 1 £ ys stood it out agin me ; ‘ 
cular. It Mr Borland \ blished th> fol , a a. Their warm downy couches have pressed ; — “ eae wou Ree fe ae between the master and the slaye, with any | Pll conquer ye or kill ye, one or tother. ’ll eouldn’t buy him back.” 
be pte. Pogo . SY POSES, SNS COWIE GUS TOLETOS SENYSS P hose beame like s pall said nothing of sending anybody—‘I would | other force than that of argument. We have | count every drop of blood there is i d| Legree’s brow grew dark, and he broke out 
n* O38 e n a portion of : Gloomily fall thos p g 0! there is in ye, an e ’ ’ 
men ; and Mr. Stockton commented upon a p ing this distinguished American artist : y consent that my own brother, my own s0n,| promised that we would not do so: it is alt k y b P il] : | ale ta passionately — 
addresses Mr. Seward’s speech of yesterday, and com- The strong devotional feelings of this late On the homes where wretched ones stay, should go (i. e., into slavery—ten times rather P 5 a ake em one by one till ye give up. te p 
paaveary: plained of what he considered a malignant distinguished” artist formed oe of the most| Where scarce begun their rest when the sun ics f go myself—th * 7 that -this. Unite — rg national — Our Union = Tom looked up to his master, and answered— os I ~ oe ( -—_ (mr gE oe & “ . 
, caesar saised tet: ol ; 7 ; Warns thee to inhor away. “date Pi ounded in part upon that agreement. No} “Mass’r, if you was sick, or in trouble, or | # argain 1 had of it, too! The most rebel- 
sstlvatsale, oe _ Preor ascot ome ~ iad seg tanee serene ye Ma noe inom sore pT should = rove +4 foe me or herd aed os I} Union can stand without it. And if we break dying, and I ‘could save ye, I'd give ye ‘my ious, saucy, impudent dog! Set up my nig- 
. Pipe ite pa Fo ae See pany a onnected with this characteristic 1s @remark- | But unto her, the seamstress, though young, elie rs Pi asesgry ae eee a sce that | the compact in behalf of fugitive slaves, why | heart’s blood; and if taking every drop of | £°'S to run away—got off two gals worth eight 
ornhill. 0 coorgne ishonor y arte _ Satta cinie able incident in his early life, which has been The morning brings anguish and tears— able sentiment; and [I can only wonder that | no¢ as well in behalf of the rest? Yet the Abo- | blood in this rold body would save your hundred or a thousand dollars apiece. He 
- r. ren ~ ve Oxpressed Dim related to us by one of his few ations — Toars, scalding tears, by sternest want wrung, any man should think it extravagant or ridicu- | jjtionists themselves disclaim an intention, by | precious soul, ra give ’em freely, as the Lord | OWned to that; and when I bid him tell me 
her corres- - na we ve wae sneaibibaeiain tthealinaadail aa aeern bie : meet a . pF pci : Kall'idie te the upeing of her-yoors. an +e I suppose = only one of force or law. to touch the body of slaves in | gave his-for me. Oh, mass’r, don’t bring this where they was, he up and said he knew, but he 
ae i Contant atlendeaty he: wae not strongly at | Chere and rer her home doth appear, | OME NPE wach Tayo antrotered> | Scie! temion of their masts. Hot why | great sin on your sol it wil hurt you more | NowMnt tall, and stood toi, though T gure 
stiona for : . : ee: ; >, So desolate, squalid, and bare, pee r dogs g not 2 ne man stands on one side of a State | than it will me. Do the worst you can, m im the cussedest flogging | ever gave nigger 
BLISS apart: ype a Is of th ee pte 4 a Pe agg ig. | And hours of toll eis midnight oil Taking - language as it ee oe br line, and is a fugitive; another stands ten feet | troubles will be over soon; but if’ yo don’t 24 yet. I b’lieve he’s trying to die, hut I don’t 
: Mr. McRae presented the credentials of the would be te u ay that he an arate . Can see in it & meaning very heroic, and doubt | or ten miles from him on the other side, and is | pent, yours wont never end.” know as he'll make it out.” 
=~ Hon. Walter Brooke, Senator elect from Mis- eres, vi (ae . ete pig 2s ene et eee ee not that the writer "i on e “we Pye in the hands of his master. Can a few feet or 4 Like a strange snatch of heavenly music “Where is he?” said George, impetuously ; ; 
aw, sissippi, for the unexpired term of Mr. Foote. | he was won speak sightly of religious)  yook on that form, once faultless and fair— as very excessive and gratuitous. 18 not | @ few miles make any difference in the prin-| heard in the lull of a tempest, this burst of | “Jet me see him.” ' 
ay el was qualified, and took his seat. things, and even to enjoy jests at the expense On that cheek, where once bloomed the rose ; well to deal in rhetorical illustrutions so shock- ciple that justifies es he ses I ment. 9 the | feeling made a moment’s rrr vl Lame The cheeks of the young man were crimson, 
i bneiness A bill reported by Mr. Mason, making an of holy subjects. His feelings, however, werage Labor and want, and hopeless despair, ing to the feelings and 80 likely to be distorted question. Why do not the Abolitionists make | stood aghast, and looked at Tom, and there and his eyes flashed fire; but he prudently said 
shasb andl appropriation of $3,000 to complete the ceme- | Went a remarkable change, in consequence 0 At once their sad havoc disclose. from their true meaning into apologies for 4| 9 crusade upon the South to deliver the slave? | was such a silence that the tick of the old | 2°thing as yet. : . : 
tof taxes, tery for the American officers and soldiers who | @ singular event in 8 life, which — Pytd Strange, is it not, if she, on whose lot law whose only plausible peer can be its! ]s it because we have made a compact with | clock could be heard, measuring with silent} “He's in dat ar shed,” said a little fellow, 
» sang ony died near the city of Mexico, was taken up and ay ” Ninect ai Ng Aa sont uh y hi aed The sunshine of hope never gleams, slleged Lata ue _ - not believe that the Southern States to leave their slaves in | touch the last moments of morcy and proba- who stood holding George’s horse. : 
oes ordered to be engrossed. Pt i — a direct divine interposition in his be Gilt chau vemaia' na free frous Ut thai, oa ot. gh - pid a Foy 4 —, their possession? But so have we made acom- | tion to that hardened heart. ‘ oy kicked = boy, and swore at liim. 
; Mr. Seward’s resolution, directing that the | 5a. F . : gp As dew in the morn’s early beams ? ter im bia’ Connection, and are giad | pact not to withhold but to surrender the fugi-| Jt was but a moment. There was one hesi-| But George, without saying another word, } 
a expenses of Kossuth’s reception and entertain- kag ng, rede xe _ his “ that the contradiction once — by ane of| tive. | say again, Why do they not make a | tating pause, one irresolute relenting thrill, and turned and strode to the spot. 4 « 
1 ee a % ingingly cold, a bleak winter's day, ? ; : v 9 slave-delivering crusade ?@ 81 cause of t the spiri 1 H C een iy WoO Gays since the tata ‘ 
 Cabier ment in this city be paid out of the contingent tape his = 1 v tto Rk . fore ©} Stingingly cold, a bleak winter's day our editors, gt our ministerial conference, has | slaye-deliveri g de? Is it be f the | the spirit of evil came back with sevenfold ye-| _, Tom had been lymg two day; the fatal 
ene te. fund of the Senate, at a cost not exceeding | made —— — urope. After a res- Yet fuel and food she had none ; now the confirmation ef bis own undoubted evil, and mischief; and peril, that it would in- | hemence, and Legree, foaming with rage, smote night—not suffering ; for every nerve of suffer- 
alizing fair $5,000, was taken up. } Aoite. money, S ere hdl oor — than a ge his| Cold to go forth, but colder to stay, word. Such ge rd not ees in a day,|volye? Then I say that the same argument | his victim to the ground. : ‘ing was blunted and destroyed. He lay for 
Sa, _ Mr. Cass moved to amend it by making it A. ee : er go tr = ath aie amtod off his She folds up the garment last done ; re we ra tory the ger may tag should restrain them from interfering to rescue * * * * * 7 » | the most part in a quiet stupor ; for the laws of 
THRILL- joint resolution, and the appropriation 2, be ee Pyne br po Boma for the | Seantily clad, with heart worn and sad, 7 om oe at, however —— — <a the fugitive.” Scenes of blood and cruelty are shocking to a powerful and well-knit frame would not at 
Pa sucks: Pic ete bas Cons Bt . 8 x id. "? att, means of purchasing the necessaries of life Pam eeaens tres. te the inet; 10 28h hi of hi a hatful re tari = my P| ene nobe that our English friends will read | our ear and heart! What man has nerve to on nad’ b 8 tee, le the’ di rk —— 
ted works. whic essrs. Cass, Mason, Borland, Pratt, e 3 a Webel te tek, too pence earned on weil rob him of his rightful reputation as @ fear-| this lecture, and correct their unjust statements | do, man has not eiete to hear: ere had been there, in the darkness of the 
5, , at — . ear; what brother ||. : , 
rk city. Rusk, Clarke, and Upham, advocated ~ Bh valurage gps ew: ene. ape ge Will sparingly broak her jong fast. less and mDoomprerinng noni of what he | of the author’s principles, and make quite as man and brother Chtistian must suffer seals night, poor, desolated creatares, who stole from 
copying amendment, and Messrs. ery Seward, Rictinie aleingh with’ & ectie Of da Taihen poemsche to be Lute - He has never been | gongpicuous his views of the evils of slavery | be told us in our secret chamber. it so harrows their scanty hours’ rest, that they might repay 
pe inear: Atchison, Soulé, Underwood, and Mangum, op- & “iti Hi g pe rye Day after day, and night after night, isposed to withhold his opinions from motives | ag ¢ ey have made conspicuous a mutilated up the soul; and yet, oh my Geuiter. 'Uhtee | him some of those ministrations of love in 
ote « apers posed it. The amendment was rejected by the | upon his condition. a oo She is working and wasting away ; of expediency, and has sometimes seemed ta | version of one of his figures of speech touch- % y which he had always been so abundant. Truly, 
 29— 4b following vote. tell him that he had deserved his afflictions, us too indifferent to times and circumstances 





things are done under the shadow of thy 
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nation. “It’s a comfort to think the Devil will 

y him for this some of these days.” 

« Oh, don’t—oh, ye mustn’t,” said Tom, grasp- 
ing his hand; “he’s @ poor, mis’able crittur— 
it’s awful to think on’t. Oh, if he only could 
repent, the Lord would forgive him now ; but 
I’m feard he never will.” - 

“I hope he won’t,” said George; “T never 
wan’t to see him in Heaven!” _ ' 

“Hush, mass’r George, it worries me ; don’t 
feel so. He haint done me no real harm— 
‘only opened the gate of the Kingdom for me, 
that’s all.” 

At this moment, the sudden flush of strength 
which the joy of meeting his young master 
had infused into ‘the pte a gave way—a 

_ sudden sinking fell upon him—he cl his 
eyes, and that mysterious and sublime change 
passed over his face that told the a) ch of 
other worlds. He began to draw his breath 
with long, deep inspirations, and his broad 
chest rose and fell heavily. The expression of 
his face was that of fconqueror. - 

“ Who—who—who—shall separate us—from 
the love of Christ?” he said, m a voice that 
contended with mortal weakness, and with a 
smile he fell asleep. 

George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seem- 
ed to him that the place was holy: and as he 
closed the lifeless eyes, and rose up from the 
‘dead, only one thought —, him—that 
expressed by his simple old friend, “What a 
thing it is to be a Christian ! ” 

“He turned; Legree was standing sullenly 
behind him. 

Something in that dying scene had checked 
the natural fierceness of youthful passion. The 
wane of the man was simply loathsome to 

orge, and he felt only an impulse to get 
away from him with as few words as possible. 

Fixing his keen, dark eyes on Legree, he 
sim ly said, pointing to the dead— 

“You have got all you ever can of him; 
what shall I pay you for the body? I will take 
it away and bury it decently.” 

“ { don’t sell dead niggers,” said Legree, dog- 
gedly. “You’re welcome to bury him when 
and where you like.” 

“Boys,” said George, in an authoritative 
tone, to two or three negroes who were looking 
at the body, “help me lift him up and carry 
him to my wagon, and get me a spade.” 

One of the negroes ran for a e, and two 
others assisted George to carry the body to the 
wagon. 

George neither spoke to nor looked at Le- 
gree, who did not countermand his orders, but 
stood whistling, with an air of unconcern. He 
sulkily followed them to where the wagon stood 
at the door. George spread his cloak in the 
wagon, had the body carefully disposed of in 
it, moving the seat, so as to give it room. 

“Sach a fuss for a dead nigger!” said Le- 


ee. 

The word was a spark to a powder maga- 
zine. Predence was never @ cardinal virtue 
of the Kentucky boy. George turned, and 
with one indignant blow knocked Legree 
flat upon his face: and as_he stood over him, 
blazing with wrath and defiance, he would 
have formed no bad personification of his great 
namesake, triumphing over the dragon. 

It was 8 most imprudent thing, Geor, 
it is evident you do not care for that. 
far beyond prudence just now. 

Some men. however, are decidedly bettered 
by being knocked down. Ifa man lays them 
fairly flat in the dust, they seem immediately 
to conceive a respect for him; and, Legree, as 
he rose and brashed the dust from his clothes, 
eyed the slowly-retreating wagon with some 
evident consideration; nor did he open his 
mouth till it was out of sight. 

Beyond the boundaries of the plantation, 
George had noted a dry, sandy knoll, shaded 
by a few trees; there they made the grave. 

“ Shall we take off the cloak, mass’r ?” 

“No, no! bury it with him. It’s all I can 
give you now, poor Tom—and you shall have 
it.’ ‘ 

They laid him in; and the men shovelled 
away silently. They banked it up, and laid 
green turf on it. 

“You may go, boys!” said George. slipping 
& quarter into the hand of each. They lin- 
gered about, however. 

“If young mass’r would please buy us,” said 
one. 

“ We’d sarve him so faithful,” said the other. 

“Hard times, here, mass’r,” said the first ; 
“do, mass’r, buy us, please.” 

“T ean’t! [I can’t!” said George, with diffi- 
culty, motioning them off. “It’s impossible.” 

The poor fellows looked dejected, and walked 
off in silence. 

“ Witness, Eternal God!” said George, 
kneeling on the grave of his poor friend, “oh! 
witness,-that from this hour I will do what one 
man can. to drive out this curse of slavery from 
my land.” 

There is no monument to mark the last rest- 
ing-place of our friend. There needs none. 
His Lord knows where he lies, and will raise 
him up immortal, when he shall appear in his 
glory. Pity him not! such a life and death is 
not for pity. Self-denying suffering is the chief 
glory of the mighty God! and blessed are the 
men whom he calls to fellowship with Him, 
bearing their cross after him in patience. Of 
such truly it is written, “ Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted!” ne 


Cuaprer XLI.—An Authentic Ghost Story. 


For some remarkable reason, ghostly legends 
were uncommonly rife, about this time, among 
the servants on Legree’s place. 

lt was whisperingly asserted that footsteps, 
in the dead of night, had been heard descend- 
ing the garret stairs, and patrolling the house. 
Ia vain the doors of the upper entry had been 
locked; the ghost either carried a duplicate 
key in its pocket, or availed itself of a ghost’s 
immemorial privilege of coming through the 
keyhole, and promenaded as before, with a 
freedom that was alarming. 

Authorities were somewhat divided as to the 
outward form of the spirit, owing to a custom 
quite prevalent among negroes—and, for aught 
we know, among whites, too—of invariably 
shutting the eyes, and covering up heads under 
blankets, petticoats, or whatever else might 
come in use for a shelter, on these occasions. 
Of course, as everybody knows, when the bodily 
eyes are thus out of the lists, the spiritual eyes 
are uncommonly vivacious and perspicuous ; 
and therefore there were abundance of full- 
length portraits of the ghost, abundantly sworn 
oad testified to, which, as is often the case with 

rtraits, agreed with each other in no particu- 

x, except the common family peculiarity of 
the ghost tripe—the wearing of a white shect. 
The poor souls were not versed in ancient his- 
tory, and did not- know that Shakspeare had 
authenticated this costume, by telling how 

“The sheeted dead 

Did syucak and gibber in the streets of Rome.” 
And therefore their all hitting upon this is a 
striking fact in orien ae which we rec- 
ommend to the attention of spiritual media 
generally. 

Be it as it may, we have private reasons for 
knowing that a tall figure in a white shect did 
walk, at the most approved ghostly hours, 


; but 
ou are 


- around the Legree premises, pass out the doors, 


glide about the house, disappear at intervals, 
and, reappearing, pass up the silent stairway, 
into that fatal garret ; and that in the mornin 
the entry doors were all found shut and lock 
as firm as ever. eat 
Legree could not help overhearing this whis- 
ring; and it was all the more exciting to 
im, from the pains that were taken to conceal 
it from him. He drank more bra than 
usual; held up his head briskly, and swore 
louder than ever in the day-time; but he had 
bad dreams, and the visions of his head on his 
' bed were anything but agreeable. The night 
after Tom’s body had been carried away, he 
- ‘rode to the next town for a carouse, and had a 


high one; got home late and tired; locked his 


door, took out the key, and went to bed. 


After all, let a man take what pains he may 

to hush it down, a human soul is an awful 
possession for a bad man to 

ave. Who knows the metes and bounds of 


, unquiet 


itt Who knows all its awful perha 


|, Shudderings ‘and tremblings which it can no 
*pity! What a fool is he who locks his door to 





. "Hevex- could get 


me fa 
per Re 5 shroud, h t 
holding it up and showing it to him. 


a confused noise of screams and groanings; 


could not stir hand or foot. 


hand putting out his light. 


or how, the thing was gone. 
bed, and pulled at the door. 
locked, and the man fell down in & swoon. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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not an extract from his published works ? 





we changed strychnia into strychnine. 
did not do it. 


sible. 
pear next week. 


deep interest. It is clear, bold, direct. 
a Democrat is an example to his party. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have on hand several sketches and tales, 
accepted and filed away for publication. 


authors will hear from us. 
PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS DURING THE 
WEEK. 


again. 
has recommended it to the notice of Congress; 
but Mr. Mason, of the Senate, seems to think 
that the interests of Slavery are involved in its 
recognition. On the 9th, he introduced a reso- 
lution in that. body, which was agreed to, in- 
structing the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to inquire into the justice of making provision 
for its payment. 

A much more enlightened movement was 
that of Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, in the 


cheap ocean postage, which was adopted the 
same day. It instructs the Committee on the 
Post Office to inquire whether something may 
not be done for the reduction of ocean postage. 


statement, which presents the argument in a 
nut-shell : 


“A letter can be sent three thousand miles 
in the United States for three cents; and the 
reasons for cheap postage on the land are 
equally applicable to the ocean. 

“In point of fact, the conveyance of letters 
can be effected in sailing or steam packets at 
less cost than by railway. 

“Besides, cheap ocean postage will tend to 
supersede the clandestine or illicit conveyance 
of letters, and to bring into the mails all mail- 
able matter which, under the present system, 
is carried in the pockets of passengers, or in 
the bales and boxes of merchants. 

“All new facilities for correspondence natu- 
rally give new expansion to human intercourse; 
and there is reason to believe that, through an 
increased number of letters, cheap ocean post- 
age will be self-supporting. 

“Cheap postal communication with foreign 
countries will be of incalculable importance to 
the commerce of the United States. 

“By promoting the intercourse of families 
and friends, separated by the ocean, chea 
postage will add to the sum of human happi- 
ness. 

“The present high rates of ocean postage, 
namely, twenty-four cents on half an ounce, 
forty-eight cents on an ounce, and ninety-six 
cents on a letter which weighs a fraction more 
than an ounce, are a severe tax upon all, par- 
ticularly upon the poor, amounting in many 
cases to a complete prohibition of foreign cor- 
respondence. This should not be so. 

“Tt particularly becomes our country, by the 
removal of all unnecessary burdens upon for- 


European emigrants secking a home among us, 
and to destroy, as far as practicable, every bar- 
rier to free intercourse between the Old World 
and the New. 

“ And lastly, cheap ocean 
bond of peace among the nations of the earth, 
and will extend good will among men.” 


The same day Mr. Seward delivered an elab- 


tage will be a 


arguing in favor of the position, advanced by 
the Democracy of several States, but opposed 
by the Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency. If we can make room for the speech, 
we shall do so. 


Wednesday, Commodore Stockton made a fu- 
rious assault on Mr. Seward, on account of an 
allusion, in his speech of the day before, which 


cible Commodore, who thereupon desired that 


passed.a resolution to.pay the expenses of Kos- 
suth in Washington; Friday, attended to pri- 
vate claims ; Saturday, enjoyed a holyday. 

The House, during the week, was chiefly oc- 
cupied with Presidential speeches, on the bill 
to grant limited portions of the public lands to 
actual settlers. 


ance. 


granting land to Maine to make a link of it. 








amount of internal improvements. 


han ing over him It wad hie 
thought; ASS! i 
phe 8 He al 


and with it all, he knew he was asleep, and he 
struggled to wake himself. He was half awake. 
He was sure something was coming into his 
room. He knew the door was opening, but he 
At last he turned 
with a start ; the door was open, and he saw a 


It was a cloudy, misty moonlight, and there 
he saw it!—something white, gliding in! He 
heard the still rustle of its ghostly garments. 
It stood still by his bed—a cold hand touched 
his; a voice said, three times, in a low, fearful 
whisper, “Come! come! come!” And, while 
he laysweating with terror, he knew not when 
He sprang out of 
It was shut and 


"(1G We make no apology for the long edito- 
rial we inflict this week. The times demand it. 


(>> Will the person who forwarded us a 
manuscript entitled, “Slavery, by Jonathan 
Dymond,” please inform us whether it is or is 


(G> Our friend who sent us the communica- 
tion about Miller’s death, wants to know why 
Wwe 
The only proof we read is that 
of our own articles. Printers sometimes make 
mistakes—but editors are always held respon- 
The other article he sends us will ap- 


((=> Mr. Rantoul’s admirable speech, pub- 
lished on our fourth page, will be read with 
Such 


Af- 
ter the completion of Mrs. Stowe’s story, their 


The miserable Amistad claim is to be pressed 
Since Mr. Polk’s time, no President 


introduction of a resolution on the subject of 


He accompanied the resolution with a brief 


e'gn correspondence, to advance the comfort of 


Mr. Wilcox, of Mississippi, discoursed on the 
- polities of his State, Secession and Union, and 
told the Secession Democrats that they must 
not expect to march back into the ranks of the 
Democracy with colors flying, but must come 
repentant and humble, take their places as pri- 
vates, merely, and do works meet for repent- 


Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, defended Judge 
Douglas against insinuations to his detriment, 
made by Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky. Mr. 
B. replied, and then Mr. Washburn, of Maine, 
dilated on the subject of the European and 
North American Railroad, and in favor of 


Mr. Marshall, of California, uttered a bold 
philippic against the “Old Fogies ” of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, Messrs. Buchanan, Cass, Butler, 
and all other antiquated gentlemen, and paid a 
tribute to the Young Democracy, whom he 
considered to be represented by Douglas. The 
larger portion of his speech was marked by a 
daring partisanship. The closing and minor 
part contained many admirable sentiments, 
eloquently expressed, on the principles of Pro- 


gress. ‘ 

‘Mr. Bell, of Ohio, wished to be just before he 
‘was generous, and his idea of justice, it seemed, 
was to keep landless men out of homes until he 
a high~tariff, money for claimants 
of the win-' under the French Spoliation © and an 
sev the | ment woot 
BeeP.. |. Mr.Cable, from the sume State, spoke sensibly 

and directly to the bill itself, advocating it on 
of some- just and broad principles. A member suggest- 


tion before the House! 


him, to use a very elegant phrase. 


than in the latter. 


out. . 


ciled. 


Bill having been postponed for a few days. 


eration of this great work. 


making. 


sncemmnagntiiemmmndca 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND SLAVERY. 


often held up to public attention. 


man nature. 


the history of our politics. © 


to the Union. 


Constitution. 


been surprising had they not co-operated. 


to the side of State Rights. 


a majority opposed to that institution. 


ous action. 


neceessary. 


the prices of their great staples. 


on which they could stand together. In 





ed, while he was speaking, that he was clearly 
out of order, as he was speaking to the ques- 


Friday, ex-Governor Brown, of Mississippi, 
gave ‘us another taste of the politics of that 
State, quite highly flavored. He said that the 
Union Democrats were making much ado about 
nothing—claiming that they had saved the 
Union, when nobody thought of destroying it. 
Mr. Wilcox could not stand this; and, at the 
close of his colleague’s remarks, “ pitched into” 
The result 
was, a fight, not with bowie knife or pistol, 
but with those good old instrumentilities, hard 
fists. There is one great advantage in this mode 
of settling controversies, over the usual mode of 
exploding gunpowder—the damages are 80 
much more easily repaired in the former case 
A man can get along very 
well with a black eye; but it is extremely in- 
convenient to go about with one’s brains blown 


The country will be pleased to learn that on 
the following day the House was gratified with 
the announcement that the two honorable gen- 
tlemen had been entirely satisfied and recon- 


The House closed the week by passing a bill 
for the construction of the work on the two ad- 
ditional wings to the Capitol, the Homestead 


As the two old parties are to hold their Con- 
yentions in a short time, and a President must 
be made in the course of the year, Congress is 
most patriotically devoting itself to the consid- 
If any important 
measures be passed, they will be such only as 
cannot interfere with the schemes of President- 


The close political connection between the 
Democratic party of the North and the Slave- 
holders of the South, is a fact, the nature, 
causes, and consequences of which cannot be too 
That party 
is supposed to represent pre-eminently the in- 
terests of Labor ; to be composed of men who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow; 
to be founded upon the doctrine of equal rights ; 
to be the legitimate vehicle of progressive 
movements; and the natural antagonist of 
whatever system or policy tends to impair the 
rights or lower the dignity of human nature. 
On the other hand, the Slaveholders generally 
represent the interests of Capital; as a class, 
live, not by their own labor, but by the labor 
of others; theoretically and practically deny 
the doctrine of equal rights; naturally incline 
to Conservatism, and are identified with a sys- 
tem which, above all others, violates the funda- 
mental rights and degrades the dignity of hu- 


That two classes, so contradictory in charac- 
ter, principles, and aims, should be closely wed- 
ded in one party, is a phenomenon that must 
perplex every observer not familiar with the 
two-fold character of our political system, and 


What is the nature of this connection ? Each 
class or division of the party sustains two sets 
of relations—one, to the States, the other, 
Existing and operating in 
the States alone, each acts out its own Ideas, 
one seeking to promote Freedom, the other, 
Slavery. United and acting nationally, their 
bond of union has been, common views and 
common aims in relation to great questions of 
power and policy arising under the Federal 
As these views and aims con- 
cerned their National, not State policy, their 
secondary relations, growing out of the Federal 
Constitution, not their primary relations, found- 
ed upon their existence under the prior sove- 
reignty of the States, and did not therefore 
necessarily bring into conflict their funda- 
mental Ideas, in regard to Human Rights and 
Interests—in other words, as they related ex- 
clusively to the extent and exercise of certain 
derivative powers, which, strictly construed, 
had nothing to do with questions of Personal 
Freedom or Slavery, it was quite possible to 
maintain an intimate political connection. 
True, their habits of thought, their radical 
principles, and their motives, might be differ- 
ent—but, so long as both took similar views of 
Federal powers, and agreed upon a similar dis- 
position of Federal questions, it would have 


To descend from generals to particulars: 
Southern Slaveholders and Northern Demo- 
crats were jealous of the powers conferred on 
the Federal Government, insisted upon limiting 
them by a strict construction, in cases of con- 
flict between the States and the Union, inclined 
The latter have 
been single-hearted in all this, regarding ten- 
dencies to Centralism as dangerous to Liberty, 
and State Rights as its natural bulwark. The 
orate speech on the subject of Intervention, | jealousy of Centralism manifested by Slave- 
holders, in part attributable to similar views, is 
to be credited chiefly to an apprehension of 
danger to the institution of Slavery from the 
action of a Central Power, under the control of 
They 
The rest of the week slipped away in the | have sought to reduce the sphere of the Fed- 
Senate, without any event of importance. | eral Government, not so much for the sake of- 
Liberty, as to remove Slavery from its injuri- 
In South Carolina, where they 
act always from a paramount regard to the 
he chose to consider disrespectful.. Mr. Sew- | interests of this system, they have gone so far 
ard explained to the satisfaction of the iras-| as to deny to the People of the State any part 
or lot in the election of a President, the object 
all report of the controversy might be expunged. | being to withdraw them from the influence of 
And so it was, except so much as the telegraph Federal Politics. We do no wrong to this class 
wires got hold of. Thursday, the Senate | of men in attributing their jealousy of Federal 
Power, chiefly to a vigilant providence for Sla- 
very, fur it is notorious that, where they ean 
use even the doubtful powers of the General 
Government to extend or strengthen it, their 
dread of Centralism is no restraint upon them. 
But no matter what the controlling motives 
of the two parties in any work, so long as they 
converge to the same point—that is all that is 


Again: A National Bank became a common 
object of hostility to both. The Democrats of 
the North feared the corrupting influence of 
an enormous moneyed monopoly, in which the 
Federal Government was a large stockholder, 
upon the purity of its administration, and saw 
nothing but mischief in the channels it opened 
for Governmental interference with popular 
elections; withal, it was in direct conflict with 
their principle of Equal Rights. Some of the 
slavcholders may have sympathized with these 
views; but, as a class, they needed no such in- 
stitution, being able, for the most part, to 
transact their business by debits and credits 
on the ledger ; and they naturally regarded with 
unfriendliness a monopoly, chiefly in the hands 
of Northern capitalists, who might through its 
agency exercise almost unlimited control over 


The Tariff Question afforded another ground 


constitutional point of view, both agreed that 
imposts should be laid, not for protection, but 
for revenue: As a matter of policy, the 
slaveholders, raising raw material for export, 
and owning the laborers who produced it, 
wanted to sell at high prices and buy at low— 
the more moderate the Tariff the greater the 
chances of an extensive market, the less dan- 
ger of retaliatory duties on their products, and 
the cheaper the articles of consumption neces- 
-sary for their producers. So with the Demo- 
cratic party of the free States, composed chiefly 





of producers and consumers, not capitalists. 
Their demand was, a liberal commercial poli- | 
ey, tending to open the foreign market for 
their agricultural products, and allowing the 
competition of foreign labor and skill to cheap- 
en the price of necessary articles of consump- 
tion. 

Another bond of connection has been found 
in the policy of Territorial Extension. This 
has always been favored by the Democratic 
party at the North. Its instinct points to na- 
tional aggrandizement, and the propagation of 
free institutions. The well-settled, firmly-es- 
tablished Colonies of a great Power on our 
North, have obstructed expansion in that quar- 
ter; and when the Democracy has betrayed a 
disposition to overleap them, a restraining 
hand has been uniformly laid upon it by the 
slaveholders. But, on our Southern border, 
no such obstacles have existed, and here the 
Democratic passion for territory has not only 
been tolerated, but nurtured by Southern poli- 
ticians. What their leading motive was, is 
to be inferred from the fact, that the whole of 
Florida, nearly all of Louisiana, and -all of 
Texas, have been converted to the uses of 
Slave Labor, and to the strengthening of the 
Slave Power, while California and New Mexi- 
co, acquired by a war originating with them, 
have thus far been secured from the same dese- 
cration, only by the most extraordinary efforts 
and agencies. Both have sought territorial 
extension, the Slaveholders for sectional, the 
Democrats for national aggrandizement. Their 
motives have been different, but the self-inter- 
est of the former falling in with the generous 
instincts of the latter, they have acted in con- 
cert. 

With this brief explanation of the nature 
and causes of the intimate political connection 
between the Northern Democratic party and 
the Slaveholders, let us for a moment advert to 
itsconsequences. With the former, the questions 
just passed in review have been considered of 
paramount importance, and no cherished sec- 
tional interest has been allowed to interfere 
with them: with the latter they have been con- 
sidered important, but subordinate—subordi- 
nate to a Sectional interest, jealous, grasping, 
implacable, always apprehensive of danger, 
always greedy of power. What have been the 
results? The Democratic party of the North, 
intent upon great national questions, has suf- 
fered itself, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes 
against its inclinations, sometimes with a will, 
to become subservient to this Sectional Inter- 
est, Its object was not to strengthen or en- 
courage Slavery. but, with an eye fixed singly 
upon questions respecting the commerce, the 
finances, the territorial extension of the coun- 
try, to which it attached, perhaps, an exagger- 
ated importance, it either failed to observe the 
insidious encroachments of Slavery, or submit- 
ted to them rather than hazard what at the 
time seemed more grave and urgent. On the 
other hand, the Slaveholders assigned the first 
place in their political calculations, to Slavery. 
It was their peculiar, cherished Interest. An 
anomaly among free institutions, it required 
special vigilance to guard it against their con- 
stant and inevitable action. A bond of union 
among them, it became a source of political 
power. Acting with the Democratic Party of 
the North, they assumed the leadership, they 
prescribed the general course of policy, they 
defined the limitations on the operation of the 
Principles held by them in common, they used 
their influence to abate the prejudice of their 
Northern assoqates against Slavery, and to 
induce them, in disregard of their own funda- 
mental doctrine of equality of rights, to sup- 
press any movement or even expression of 
Opinion against it. Hence, the Democratic 
Party of the North, instead of impressing its 
radical doctrines of human rights upon Slave- 
holders, became itself impressed by their false 
notions, and imbued with their prejudices. We 
find it acquiescing without a struggle in the 
extension of Slave-territory ; co-operating act- 
ively in the suppression of the right of petition 
and freedom of debate in relation to Slavery ; 
waging war against Abolitionists, and under- 
taking proscriptive legislation against free 
people of color ; submitting without a murmur 
to the monopoly by Slaveholders of the first 
offices in the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment, the first places and. the principal 
committees in the Federal Legislature, and to 
their supremacy in all National Conventions. 

Our remarks apply in full force only to the 
Past ; in relation to the Present, they must be 
taken with qualification; for every careful ob- 
server of politicai events is aware that the con- 
nection between the Democrats of the North 
and the Slaveholders of the South, has within 
a few years been greatly endangered, and at 
this day is weaker and less intimate than it 
has been at any former period ; while there are 
grounds for believing that it cannot much 
longer be maintained, unless upon terms quite 
different from those which have hitherto gov- 
erned it. The reasons are obvious. The great 
questions of financial and commercial policy 
which have enlisted them in a common cause 
are either settled, or are now presented in such 
a shape that they can hardly be said to consti- 
tute party issues. Nobody proposes to re-es- 
tablish a National Bank; that is “an obsolete 
idea.” The question of Internal Improvements, 
(which we forgot to notice in our review of the 
causes of the political connection under con- 
sideration,) has been decided, once for all, in 
accordance with the Democratic view, that to 
the States and not tothe Union belongs the task 
of carrying on such improvements. As to a 
Tariff, even the Whigs do not now pretend to 
urge the principle of high protection, but 
simply ask for certain modifications in the ex- 
isting system of duties, in which they are sus- 
tained by @ portion of Democrats, with James 
Buchanan at their head; so that the Tariff can 
hardly be said now to constitute a great party 
issvie. Only two subjects are left, of all those on 
which the Northern Democrats and Southern 
Slaveholders formerly battled together—those 
relating to the construction of the powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution, and to Territorial 
Extension. These are more doctrinal than prac- 
tical; and so far as they are practical, there no 
longer exists an agreement between those who 
formerly acted with each other, and remain yet 
nominally united. The only practical ques- 
tions involving @ consideration of the powers 
of the Federal Government relate to Sla- 
very; and here the Slaveholders take ground 
against State Sovereignty, and insist upon doc- 
trines in conflict with a strict construction of 
the Constitution. Take, for example, the Fugi- 
tive Law. The article of the Constitution on 
the subject of fugitives from service or labor is 
in the form of a stipulation between the States, 
containing neither in terms nor by implication 
any grant of power to Congress, and could be 
efficiently executed by State legislation. The 
language is, “ No person held to labor or ser- 
a | vice in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
eaping into another State, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” The pro- 
vision imposes an obligation on the States, not 
upon the Federal Government; confers no 
power on the latter, but pre-supposes a power 
in the former to discharge the obligation, and 
may be executed by State legislation, without 
arly Federal action. Under every aspect of the 
case, the Fugitive Law is therefore extra-con- 





stitutional, necessarily involves the exercise 
of a power not granted to Congress, but usurped 
by it. 

Again : Slavery is dependent upon local law. 
It isa State, not National, Institution. The 
Federal Constitution does not authorize Con- 
gress to create it, or to recognise it beyond the 
limits of the States in which it exists ; or to rec- 
ognise it in them, any further than to abstain 


from interference with it, and to regard it as 


an element in fixing the ratio of Federal repre- 
sentation. Legislation for Slavery beyond the 
limits of State authority, has no warrant in the 
Constitution. And yet we find Congressional 
legislation regulating the coastwise slave trade, 
and re-enacting the laws by which Slavery is 
maintained in the District of Columbia ; and 
Federal Executive action in favor of treaties for 
the extradition of Southern slaves who have 
escaped to other countries; with a bold claim 
set up by slaveholders that the moment free 
territory is added to this Union, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States authorizes the estab- 
lishment and protection of Slavery therein. 

These, we repeat, are the only practical ques- 
tions of importance concerning the powers of 
the Federal Government and State Sovereign- 
ty now before the people; and on all these the 
Slaveholders maintain high-toned Federal doc- 
trines, or rather, doctrines tending towards 
Centralism, in direct antagonism to the State 
Rights theory of Democracy. 

In relation to the remaining subject—that of 
Territorial Extension—we all know that there 
is no longer any real sympathy. When, a year 
or two since, the project of Canadian annexa- 
tion was talked about, not a voice in favor of 
the measure was heard from the South, but the 
slaveholders were prompt in throwing cold 
water upon the annexation feeling so prevalent 
among the Northern Democrats. No one 
dreams that they could be induced to favor ahy 
scheme for the extension of free territory. 

We have thus shown that the questions of 
commercial and financial policy and of inter- 
nal improvements, on which the Democratic 
party of the North and the Slaveholders of the 
South have acted in concert, have either been 
finally disposed of, or now exist in such ashape 
as no longer to constitute important party is- 
sues ; and that on the questions of the relative 
powers of the Federal and State Governments, 
and of Territorial Extension, so far as they are 
practical, the two divisions occupy antagonisti- 
cal grounds—the Democrats standing upon 
the ground of Strict Construction, the Slave- 
holders upon that of Federalism. 

Can we wonder, then, at the indications of 
growing weakness in this organization which 
has so long ruled the country? The intestine 
broils which of late yéars have distracted it, 
demonstrate the absence of common issues, the 
presence of discordant elements. Certain great 
issues, requiring for their settlement the com- 
bination of men holding principles on the sub- 
ject of Human Rights, radically opposed, sus- 
pended for a time their legitimate operation, 
but, having been disposed of, those principles 
now begin to work, in obedience to the law of 
attraction and repulsion. Hence, the schism 
at Baltimore in 1848, the discords and feuds 
of the Democracy all over the country, and 
the extreme difficulty of re-uniting it on its old 
platform. 

Divisions are kept up by prejudice, long af- 
ter their causes have become extinct. Names, 
though they may cease to be the representatives 
of things, are clung to as reminiscences, and serve 
still as the symbols and bonds of organization. 
Parties, through the force of their machinery 
and their representative men, often survive 
the objects which called them into existence. 
The political connection between the Slave- 
holders and the Northern Democrats is still 
maintained, though feebly, not in virtue of 
Principles and Aims held in common, but by 
the force of Reminiscence, old Organization, and 
Representative Men. But, these are growing 
more and more inoperative. The Past fades as 
it recedes ; an organization that has lost its vi- 
tal principles, must die daily; the men who 
have won leadership by the signal representa- 
tion and advocacy of one class of Questions, 
these being disposed of, must be content with 
gratitude and respect for their past services, 
but abdicate power in favor of successors rep- 
resenting other Questions. 

The political connection referred to, weak- 
ened by the disappearance of the bonds which 
once gave it firmness and efficiency, must be, 
or ought to be, dissolved, by the action of new 
questions, on which there should be no compro- 
mise, and on which there can be no agreement, 
unless one of the parties to it will consent to 
change its fundamental principles. These ques- 
tions relate to Slavery, the Disposition of the 
Public Domain, Intervention, and movements 
concerning Human Progress generally. Slave- 
holders claim paramount consideration for 
Slavery, seek its extension, and insist upon 
using the Federal Government for these ends. 
Democracy is the natural enemy of Slavery, 
and cannot, without a violation of all its prin- 
ciples, and its instinct of self-preservation, con- 
sent that the Union shall be prostituted to its 
support and extension. It recognises State 
Sovereignty, and the right of a State to deter- 
mine its own institutions, but cannot suffer a 
General Government, instituted to establish 
Justice and extend Liberty, to minister in any 
way to the encouragement of Slavery. Its de- 
mand is that within the sphere of its exclusive 
jurisdictlon, there shall be neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime. 

In relation to the Public Domain, its policy 
has always been, to promote its settlement, by 
cheapening its price to actual settlers—until 
now, when, advancing in the’ line of progress, 
it recognises the policy of free grants of the 
public lands in limited portions to actual set- 
tlers. The Idea which lies at the bottom of 
this is, the right of every man to a portion of 
the soil, and the duty of elevating and improv- 
ing the condition of the masses. 

This is the Democratic Idea, but not the Idea 
of the Slaveholding Class. It recognises no 
such right, no such duty. Its model social 
system is, an aggregate of Plantations, consist- 
ing of Capitalists and Slaves, the former own- 
ing both the lands and the laborers. As a 
class, therefore—we speak not of Individuals— 
it has no real sympathy with the laborer, and 
cannot be expected to encourage movements 
for his elevation. The policy of free grants of 
public lands to actual settlers it opposes, first, 
because it does not recognise the rights of La- 
bor, secondly, because such a policy must in- 
evitably tend rapidly to augment the non- 
slaveholding population and to multiply free 
States, thereby reducing relatively its political 
power. As a matter of fact, this policy, so far 
as it has been brought forward in Congréss, 
has encountered opposition chiefly from this 
class of members. A few members from the 
South, of peculiarly liberal views, or represent- 
ing constituencies among whom the system of 
slave labor is gradually giving place to free 
labor, have been active in its support—but the 
Slaveholders, as a class, are hostile. 

On this question, then, the Democracy must 
prove false to its principles and generous sym- 
pathies, or abandon its old political associates. 

Intervention in the affairs of the world, 
honorably, peacefully, and on all proper occa- 
sions, with a view to favor the cause of Free 
Institutions, and maintain the Law of Nations 


against the aggressive acts of Despotism, is 





' another great Question on which the two divi- 
sions find themselves directly in conflict with 
| each other. Such a policy is the natural 
| Offspring of the Democratic Principle, and the 
_ times demand that the Democracy should clear- 
ly define its position in favor of it. It has done 
80 in several of the free States—and its repre- 
| Seaentiven in Congress from the North under- 
_ took to pursue a similar course ; but they were 
promptly checked by the Slaveholders. We 
recollect with what inexorable purpose these 
gentlemen resisted all movements intended to 
honor Kossuth as the representative of the 
cause of Freedom in the Old World, and re- 
buke its enemies and encourage its supporters 
abroad—with what dread and abhorrence they 
regarded every step pointing towards ultimate 
intervention in behalfof the World’s Liberties ; 
and we know, too, that in all this struggle 
they stood upon one side, the Democracy upon 
the other." There was, there could be, no sym- 
pathy, no harmony between them on such a 
question. All the principles and instincts of 
Democracy were on the side of Freedom and 
its advocates; while the instinct of the Slave- 
holding class warned it against the application 
of Principles intrinsically hostile to its preten- 
sions, and against interference with foreign Des- 
potism, identical as it was in its central element 
with American Slavery, especially as such in- 
terference might produce convulsions danger- 
ous to the stability of its own peculiar system. 

How can theleaders of the Democratic party 
of the North shut their eyes to these facts? 
Do they mean forever to sacrifice Democratic 
Principles for the sake of keeping up a politi- 
cal connection with men, who scout their ap- 
plication to every practical question of the day, 
who laugh to scorn every movement having its 
origin in a devout regard to the rights of the 
masses, involving the Idea of Human Brother- 
hood, and designed at once to elevate and 
equalize social conditions? Suppose they suc- 
ceed in getting together a Convention at Bal- 
timore that shall reaffirm the old platform, 
re-enact the Compromise, and nominate Mr. 
Buchanan for the Presideney, what have they 
achieved? Announced true doctrines in relation 
to obsolete questions, false ones on present ques- 
tions; Principles in regard to State Sovereignty 
and Federal Powers, on which the Democracy 
of the North and Southern Slayeholders occu- 
py precisely opposite grounds; and put in 
nomination a candidate, whose views upon the 
subject of the Public Domain, upon Interven- 
tion, and other reform movements, are, to say 
the least, unknown, and whose sole recom- 
mendation is, that he has shown himself willing 
to grant all that Slaveholders might demand. 
A beautiful exponent of the Democracy of 1852, 
is the man who can see no nobler mission for 
his party than the suppression of agitation 
against Slavery and the Extradition of Slaves ! 
And is it on this broad, elevated, national 
ground that the Democratic party of the North 
intends to go into the canvass of 1852 ? 

“What, then, shall we do?” it may be ask- 
ed—*“sectionalize our party? refuse to act with 
our Southera brethren on a National platform ?”’ 
No—the Democratic Principle is not Sectional ; 
it is National—nay, more than National, it is 
as broad and deep and high as Humanity itself. 
Take your stand on that. You know that the 
enslavement of human beings, the degradation 
of men to the condition of property, to be 
worked, bought, or sold, for the benefit of those 
who have power on their side, is a flagrant 
violation of the Democratic Principle. Say so. 
Be honest and outspoken. Follow the Princi- 
ple wheresoever it may logically lead you. 
The same Principle respects State Sovereignty, 
and is no charter-breaker. It recognises the 
right of each State of this Union to determine 
and regulate its own institutions. 

This is enough to satisfy any reasonable 
Slaveholder. On this platform he can act with 
you Nationally, for National objeets. If he re- 
fuse, because you will not countenance Slavery, 
pronounce ita blessing, consent that the Federal 
Government shall interfere for its support and 
extension, he is sectional, not you. He would 
denationalize the Democracy, prostituting it to 
a base sectional purpose ; you stand upon a ba- 
sis of Nationality and Humanity. 

But, it is hardly probable that the Democ- 
racy of the North will do justice to itself or its 
own Principles at the approaching National 
Convention. lt contains too many men igno- 
rant of its high mission, too many, trained to 
look to the Slaveholders for leadership, too 
many, who regard its organization as an agen- 
cy for the acquisition of political power, not 
the establishment of political Truths. Ob- 
serve, for a moment, the Democratic politicians 
of Pennsylvania : “ from first to last ” they have 
resolved to insist upon the nomination of Mr. 
Buchanan ; and their special claim for their 
candidate is, that he is devoted to the Compro- 
mise and Fugitive Law, and in favor of arrest- 
ing the agitation of the Slavery Question. In 
fact, these questions and that of the Tariff are 
all that they consider of importance. On these, 
with Mr. Buchanan as their leader, they would 
go into the next Presidential canvass, against 
the present Administration, which occupies pre- 
cisely the same ground as they do on the Ques- 
tions named, and attaches to them precisely 
the same importance. Nay—it occupies no 
other ground, makes no other claim to the con- 
fidence of the People, than that founded on its 
position in relation to these questions—a posi- 
tion identical with that of these Pennsylvania 
Democrats! And yet they would overthrow 
it! Turn out Mr. Fillmore and put in Mr. 
Buchanan, though both are pledged to the 
same policy ! 

Such a struggle would be.palpably one for 
plunder, not principle. They would labor to 
make James Buchanan, President, not to change | 
or in any respect modify the policy of the Fed- 
eral Govergment, but to obtain a new dispen- 
sation of Federal patronage. Needy or gree- 
dy, they seek to bestow power on a man 
pledged in return to minister to their wants. 
That is the whole of it; and the great business 
of the Baltimore Convention is, the selection 
of a Spoils-Distributor! The special friends of 
the other Democratic candidates for a nomina- 
tion, occupy no more elevated position. 

Is there no faith in the Democracy ? 
Have all its leaders gone astray? Are they 
all willing to sacrifice Principle to Slavehold- 
ing alliance? Is there none that revolts at 
the degradation of making Democracy subser- 
vient to the purposes of Slavery? None, who 
blushes at the idea of a canvass for the high- 
est office in the Republic, carried on, simply 
with a view to obtain the control of its patron- 
age, without the slightest reference to the ad- 
vancement of a single great Principle? If 
there be such, let us ask, what is it to them 
who is President, so long as he stands pledged 
to sustain measures repugnant to Democracy, 
and unpledged to any of the important meas- 
ures demanded by it? How does it concern 
them, whether Fillmore, or Scott, or Web- 
ster, or Buchanan, or Cass, or Douglas, 
wield the Executive power of the Government, 
when it is notorious that, though differing 
doctrinally, they occupy the same position, 
exactly, in relation to the Slavery Question, 
and essentially, in relation to all important 
practical questions ? What is there in the con- 
troversies respecting their comparative merits 
or claims, to excite their interest, or engage 
their energies? The election of any one of the 
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Democratic candidates named would confirm 
no measure of Democratic policy already in 








Operation, any more than the election of a 
Whig candidate would change it. Let them 
refuse to sanction the false action of their 
party, misled by its subservience to the Slave- 
holders—let_ them reject the false doctrines a 
Sectional Interest is seeking to impose upon 
them—let them boldly announce the full creed 
of Democracy, which their party under its 
present leadership dares not do, and select a 
candidate distinctly and fully representing it: 
that were & policy worthy of men who rever- 
ence Principle, love their country, and respect 
themselves. What would they gain by it? 
What was gained to Freedom by the manly 
action of the Barnburners in 18482 But, says 
one, what might we not lose? You would lose 
probably, the Executive Power for four years, 
That is, Mr. Fillmore, instead of Mr. Buchan. 
an or Mr. Cass, would be patronage-dispenser 
for a little while longer. That would be al} 
You would Jose nothing, hazard nothing, of 
Principle. You could still calculate upon a 
Democratic majority in Congress, so that no 
Executive action could unsettle the legislation 
of the country, so far as it is Democratic. And 
meanwhile you would have taught the Demo- 
cratic party that honesty is the best policy, 
that success could no longer be expected from 
Sectionalism, that thenceforth, strict adhe- 
rence to its fundamental principles must be 
the condition precedent to its ascendency. Such 
a lesson would be of more value to it than the 
perpetual possession of power, acquired through 
treason to its own principles, and wielded for 
their subverion. 


New Hampsuire.—The Old Line Democrats 
have carried this State, electing their candi- 
dates for the Governorship, and a majority in 
the Legislature. This, of course, secures the 
choice of a Hunker, to succeed Mr. Hale in 
the United States Senate—an event deeply to 
be regretted. No man has done more towards 
breathing a new and healthful life into Con- 
gress, than John P. Hale, during the four years 
he has occupied a seat in the Senate. 

Grace Greenwoop is going abroad in 
June. It is whispered that she goes with Char- 
lotte Cushman, and is about to become her 
pupil for the stage. Also, that she will wear 
the buskin first in England, in some provincial 
theatre, and then, if thoroughly successful, en- 
gage herself in the metropolis. Large success 
attend her beauty, grace, and genius !— Wash- 
ington Corr. N. Y. Evening Post. 

The only thing approaching to truth in this 
is, that Grace Greenwood will probably visit 
Europe in the course of a few months. All 
the rest is utterly groundless. Retaining her 
connection with the Era, she will continue to 
pursue her literary career, in which she has 
has already won so much distinction. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CAPITAL. 


Wasuineton, March 13, 1852. 

I have not visited the Capitol for the week 
past, and so have no political news, gossip 
comment, or criticism, to offer you to-day. [ 
have heard much of Mr. Seward’s late Inter- 
vention Speech, some portions of which called 
out the gallant Commodore Stockton, who re- 
turned the shot with a broadside, which the 
cool New York statesman received with a char- 





acteristic mingling of Christian equanimity 
and heathen stoicism. . 

There was a beautiful melée in the House, 
yesterday, between Governor Brown, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Wilcox. The latter honor- 
able gentleman gave the former honorable gen- 
tleman the lie, whereupon the former honor- 
able gentleman proceeded on the instant to 
vindicate his honor, by a smart blow between 
the eyes of the latter honorable gentleman— 
thus causing him to behold stars unknown to 
astronomers and magi. 

The apology of Governor Brown struck me 
as something quite peculiar and piquant. He 
most penitently and pathetically asked pardon 
of the House, for having once so flagrantly 
infringed its rules of courtesy and good order, 
and een | promised never to offend again, 
except upon like provocation ! Governor Brown 
is ordinarily a quiet and gentlemanly person, 
and the coarse and sudden attack of his oppo- 
nent palliates, if it does not excuse, his violent 
and “operative” resentment. 

The Hutchinsons have been giving some very 
brilliant concerts in our city. Their music 
has lost none of its peculiar attractions—its 
simplicity, freshness, harmony, and heartiness. 
It is as healthful, as emotional, as direct and 
democratic as ever. “This nest of brothers, 
with a sister in it,” as Willis says, has been 
robbed since I saw it last. We now miss the 
delicious warbling of Abby; but the singing of 
John and Asa has gained much in power and 
pathos, and there is yet a mellower humor in 
the voice of Judson, a more irresistible drollery 
in his look and action, a richer comicality in 
his sayings. And yet the songs I like hest 
are not the humorous, but such as “ Excelsior,” 
“ The Burman Lover,” “ The Mountain Echo,’ 
and “ The Life Boat.” - 

Well, may happiness and success attend 
them! May they go forth, singing, and to sing! 
making truth, love, manliness, and freedom, 
triumphantly vocal above the jar, the discord, 
— hurry and turmoil of social and political 
ife. 

A new “Infant Phenomenon,” by the name 
of Jenny Busk, has been giving concerts here 
This young girl has a voice of surprising 
strength and compass, and much talent, | 
should say, for her profession ; yet one can 
scarcely hear her without pain, feeling her to 
be a sort of musical lusus nature. When she 
is going through with her “ vocal gymnastics,” 
ou are most uncomfortably anxious for her. 
ou listen with the expectation of hearing 
her voice break on some unprecedentedly high 
strain, like the string of an over-bent bow. 
She is a pretty, aspiring child, with a great 
eal of genius; but she should be placed under 
the tuition of a good master, and her voice 
should not be hind in a concert-room, or 00 
the boards, for five years to come. She seems 
inclined to sacrifice sweetness to brilliancy. | 
said to the friend who accompanied her, “ Why 
does not Jenny limit herself to singing English 
songs and ballads?” “Oh,” shé replied, “she 
has no taste for that sort of music.” She 
sung “Casta Diva” at one of her concerts 
One would as soon look to see a downy little 
robin peeping over its nest, and attempting to 
do the role of a “noble-throated,” full-plumed, 
experienced and artistic nightingale. 

Miss Davenport is playing an engagement 
here—suecessful, as she always is. We saw 
her the other night as “ Adrienne ”—her finest 
personation. I think I never knew her play 
with more power and feeling. . ; 
Last night came off, at the President's, the 
last and brilliantest levee of the season. All 
the notabilitiec now at Washington were there, 
I believe, with an innumerable host of the un- 
distinguished. The evening was mild and 
beautiful—a fine band of music, an unusual at- 
traction at these democratic entertainments 
added zest to our enjoyments and poignancy 
our regrets. : Ole 

Among the celebrities _——. we saw - 
Bull, beaming. boyish, and restless as usua he 
and George D. Prentice, the Prentice of = 
Louisville Journal. As the editor, he was " 
ceived with much honor by the Whig leaders 
present—but as the poet, by their fair ar 
and daughters. He has sung of love and la hi 
like a very troubadour ; and verily he has . 
reward in smiles and low-voiced praises. * 
Prentice I was surprised to find a serious ee" 
man, quiet, even subdued in manner. an 
kindly and courteous, but scarcely hangs 0 
the usual signs of the wit and brilliant sat” 
But I need hardly say he is all the more 9g" 
able for this. be 
We have glorious weather just now 
trees are budding, the grass is springing 
sunshine is pouring through open windows 
soft winds are swaying the curtains — 
me, fluttering the papers on my table, os 
stirring the ranches of some trees nea!” 
with a summer sound. Fires are out of 40 7 
and furs are among forgotten things—the wrt 
bling of birds, and the no less musical ms 
ter of children, are heard along the strc” 
and the sky above > vith its depths of d¢ 
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'THE FIRST BLOW STRUCK IN CALIFORNIA. 


For the last year we have tried to arouse the 
people of the Free States to the danger of 
losing, by the insidious introduction of slavery 
into Californ‘a, all that they ever gained by 
the Compromise ; but the press has generally 
been inattentive and indifferent. At last, the 
first successful blow for Slavery has been struck 
in California. A bill has passed the Legisla- 
ture, in flagrant violation of the Constitution, 
to reduce to Slavery persons who were carried 
to the Territory as slaves, before its organiza- 
tion, and emancipated by its State Constitu- 
tion. The passage of this bill shows that the 
legislative power of the State is in the hands of 
tie Slavery Party. Possibly the good people 
of the Free States may now think it worth 
while to talk less of the cheating Compromise, 
and do more to rid themselves of the old party 
hacks, who are laboring to narcotize them on 
the subject of Slavery 


FUGITIVE SLAVE LAWS IN. CALIFORNIA. 
From the Alta California, Feb. 16. 

The Hon. H. A. Crabb, a member of the As- 
sembly from the county of San Joaquin, intro- 
duced into that branch of the Legislature of 
which he is a member, a bill “respecting fu- 

itives from labor and slaves brought to this 
State prior to her admission into the Union; ” 
which, after debate and amendment, has finally 
passed that body. i 

We have not received a copy of th ill as it 
finally passed the Assembly, but ...... is now 





before us Mr. Crabb’s bill as originally intro- 
duced, the first two sections of which, we be- | 
lieve, passed substantially as they were brought ! 
forward by the gentleman from San Joaquin. | 
They are a species of application in brief of ; 
the Fugitive Slave Law of the last Congress, to | 
the officers of our State Government; and as 
they are neither so perspicuous nor effective as 
the provisions of that statute, they are of no 
moment whatever. They will not affect or 
change the law of the land in any particular, 
and will remain but a dead letter whilst the 
enactment of Congress is in existence. Jt may 
be well enough, however, to have them upon 
the statute-book: at least there is no serious 
objection to them. 

The third section was mainly to the same 
effect as the two first; but its last clause, which 


was somewhat extraordinary in character, was | 


so amended in its passage through the commit- 
tee as to make it correspond generally with the 
two preceding ones, and in that shape it was 
adopted. 

The whole bill, to our thinking, is a useless 
encumbrance upon the statute-book, and such 
appears to have been the opinion of the Assem- 
bly; for they adopted an amendment limiting 
the existence of the law to twelve months. But 
the really objectionable feature of the act is the 
fourth section. As we have before remarked, 
we do not know positively the shape in which 


the section was adopted; but it is probably suf- 


ficient for our purpose to show the section as it 
was introduced by the Hon. Mr. Crabb. 

Here it is: 

“§4, Any person or persons held to labor or 
service in any State or Territory of the United 
States, by the laws of such State or Territory, 
and who were brought or introduced within 
the limits of this State previous to the admis- 
sion of this State as one of the United States 
of America, and who shall refuse to return to 
the State or Territory where she or they owed 
such labor or service, upon the demand of the 
person or persons, his or their agent or at- 
torney, to whom such service or labor was due, 
such person or persons so refusing to return 
shall be held and deemed fugitives from labor 
within the meaning of this act; and all the 
remedies, rights, and provisions, herein given to 
claimants of fugitives who escape from any 
other State into this State, are hereby given 
and conferred upon claimants of fugitives from 
labor within the meaning of this section.” 

This section is undoubtedly in direct opposi- 
tion to the clause in the Constitution respecting 
slavery. That instrument says, in very ex- 
plicit and unmistakable language, that 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
unless for the punishment of crimes, shall ever 
be tolerated in this State.” 

Is there not between this provision of the 
Constitution and the section quoted above a di- 
rect conflict? Does not the Constitution say 
that slavery shall not be tolerated, and does 
not the section of Mr. C.’s bill actually and di- 
rectly tolerate the institution? Nothing, it ap- 
pears to us, can be plainer. 

We know it will be urged that slaves were 
brought to this country before the adoption of 
the Constitution, and that the owners ought to 
have been permitted time to remove them. 
That may be all true; and yet no law of this 
kind can affect the matter. The Constitution 
may have been unjust in its summary manner 
of disposing of the question of slavery ; but, if 
it were, no feeble enactments of a Legislature 
which was created by it have sufficient potency 
to nullify its plain provisions. 

MEDDLING WITH THE CONSTITUTION. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of California, providing for the calling of 
a Convention to revise the Constitution. The 
Alta California mentions the two lurking mo- 
tives for this proposal. The first is, to procure 
the division of the State; and the second is, so 
to control the course of events that one or both 
the States, formed after the division, shall be- 
come slaveholding States. That there may be 
an intention to promote a constitutional con- 
vention in order to produce a division of the 
State, there is little doubt; but that there can 
be the slightest intention to introduce the Sla- 
very Question into the issue, we are quite un- 
willing to believe. But, be that as it may, we 
are willing to fight the battle upon the grounds 
which are most apparent. 

The main object of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion would be a division of the State. Who 
asks a division of the State? The Southern 
portion demand it, on the ground that thereby 
they will escape the onerous taxation which 1s 
now prostrating and ruining them. But they 
do not desire division if two States will be 
made, because they plainly perceive that such 
& course would increase instead of diminishing 
their burdens. ‘The conclusion then follows, 
that they do not desire division at all; because 
every man, with the slightest penetration into 
ace ey affairs, at once perceives that it is the 

eight of folly to attempt to divide an organ- 
ized State, in order that one-half of it may re- 
turn to its Territorial condition. Independent 
of the abstract impropriety of the proceeding, it 
would be impossible to accomplish the passage 
of the measure through Congress without re- 
viving the old slavery quarrel in a new and 
more difficult, if not more dangerous, form than 
ever before. This scheme, then, for the division 
of the State, for the purpose of making one- 
half of it a Territory, is an im actiedble one ; 
and as to the formation of two States, everybod 
understands that we are not strong enoug 
either in wealth or population for that. 


A Deap Man at Avuction.—We knew live 
men were marketable, but supposed a dead 
man was not worth his hide. A Southern 
friend sends us the following scrap, cut from a 
newspaper published at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, dated February 19, 1852. 


“We learn from the Sentinel that the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Ulm & Walker, which was ad. 
vertised in our columns, brought very extrava- 
a prices. The negroes averaged four-hun- 

red and ninety-nine dollars per head, although 
there were amongst them a large number of 
children, some at the breast, old men and old 
Women, one or two superannuated, and one fel- 
low deceased. The mules averaged one hundred 
and forty-eight dollars per head. The corn 
was sold for one dollar and six eents, cash, per 
bushel; and the fodder a dollar and six cents 
per hundred weight. 

“We are glad to see the property of our 
friends selling so well, but are astonished at 
what is apparently the infatuation of the 
people, in paying such prices, when cottofi is 
worth only about seven cents per pound.” 

What respect can a community in which 


such things are done, and reported so coolly, 
have for human nature ? 








Tue Waic Srare Convention or Iowa, 
which recently met at Davenport, passed a 
resolution, warmly approving of the Adminis. 
tration of Mr. Fillmore, both in foreign and 
domestic affairs, and appointed delegates to a 
National Whig Convention, with instructions to 


act simpiy with a view to reconcile differences. 


THE MAID=N’S SONG. 
BY ANNA H. PHILLIPS. 


They tell me that the buds have burst, 
That Summer’s feet are on the hills, 
Her joy is flushing all the heaven, 
And sparkling from a thousand rills. 


They say the grass is moist and green, 
And king-cups golden all the dell, 

And swings amid its templing leaves 
The silent, silvery lily-bell. 


My feet are on the upland path, 
The morning light around me lies— 
But can I deem the Summer here 
Without the sunshine of thine eyes! 


The light leaf-shadows gaily dance, 
But not as when in morns ago 

They wavered on thine upturned brow, 
And died amid thy locks’ dark flow. 


The murmuring pine the South wind stirs, 
In mockery sounds the olden tone 
That filled the pauses of thy voice, 


When love’s low utterance claimed mine own. 


And what are all the wilding flowers 
To those once twined about my hair— 
The withered buds thy lips have pressed 
Bloom in my memory thrice as fair! 


The eriole’s music harshly jars 
The song, that soft, with folded wings, 
The nightingale within my heart 
Through all this night of absence sings. 


Within my heart! The light and bloom 
A score of morns like this may wear, 

Were pale as days of dawning Spring 
Before the tropic Summer there— 


Where dreamy airs Hope’s blossoms stir, 
And Memory’s golden fruit disclose, 








crats of Louisiana was voted down. It is said 
that the Convention was anything but harmo- 


Galignani’s Messenger. ag aaa 
nious.—National Intelligencer. 


scarcely seen, except by Americans themselves ; 
and, unfortunately, the travelling species of our 
race have a taste which prefers the rigmarole 
of the Herald to any other kind of reading. 
What is to be obtained from such sources 
know sufficiently well. c 
Americans fall into a great mistake as to’ 
the sensation they make in d 
torted and meager items of American intelli- 
ence, given in the Old World prints, scareely 
justify the stereotyped Fourth of July phrase, 
that “the eyes of the world are upon us!” 
Many of those eyes do not see us at all; 
and of the others that do, many are most aw- 
fully awry. “Connaissez vous, monsieur,” said 
a most intelligent lady in high fashionable so- 
ciety, on learning the other night that T was an 
American, “ Connaissez vous une négresse qui 
s’appelle Mathilde?” {1 replied that I did not, 
and she was evidently astonished that I was 
unacquainted with a fellow-countrywoman, 
whom she described as “tres charmante et joli.” 
Do not, however, sup me to insinuate that 
all Europeans, like this lady, ag pe that the 
Americans are mostly negroes. I give the in- 
cident as a specimen of the order of knowledge 
that obtains among certain of the higher 
classes, as they are called, who have been 
taught by Mr. Clay’s “silent influence of ex- 
ample.” 
or do I mean to say thatthere is no repub- 
licanism in Europe. On the other hand, I bless 
God that there is a great deal of it here, and 
nowhere more than there is in France. But it 
is 2 republicanism taught the masses of the 
people, by the oppressions and failures of mon- 
archy, by their own instincts and sense of right, 
by their aspirations for a better future, by the 
concealed agencies of societies and books, by 
the general inspirations of Providence, and not 
by the silent influence of an example which 
has to come across the Atlantic, and is not ad- 





ARRIVAL OF THE DANIEL WEBSTER.—TWoO 
WEEKS LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New York, March 15, 1852. 
The steamer Daniel Webster arrived here 
this morning from Chagres. She brings four 
hundred thousand dollars worth of gold dust, 
and a large number of passengers. Her dates 
from San Francisco are to the 14th of Febru- 


ary. 

The country generally was quiet, and busi- 
ness of all kinds prosperous. The state of so- 
ciety gradually improving, and crime dimin- 
ishing. 

‘Mining operations are prosperous, and the 
yield of gold fully equal to expectations. 

The small pox had broken out at the mines, 
and some few cases proved fatal. 

The Legislative Assembly has passed the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. : 

There was no special change ‘to notice in the 
market. Flour was in fair demand at the 
prices quoted by the previous steamer. Pro- 
visions and groceries steady, and in good su 

ly. The market was well stored with all 
Kinds of produce. Money easier. 

Judge Teft, a well-known citizen, has died. 

Good health generally prevails. 

A large number of persons were on the Isth- 
mus, waiting passage. Provisions scarce and 
high. Good health prevails. 

Advices had reached San Francisco from 
Chili, stating that Gen. Cruz had been defeat- 
ed at Langonillo, on the 8th of December, by 
Gen. Bulas. The conflict was bloody and san- 
guinary, and lasted several hours. There was 
terrible slaughtering on both sides. It was 
supposed that this defeat would put an end to 
farther hostilities. 


! While folding all its waiting world 
\ Thy love like trupiv moonlight glows! 





| THE NEW PLATFORM. 


Intelligent Northern Democrats still refuse 
to believe that the Baltimore Convention will 


‘adopt the new platform of the Compromise. 
_ Certainly they will find themselves sadly disap- 
| pointed. The result of the New Hampshire 
‘ election settles the question, we think, beyond 
all doubt. It is already claimed that the sin- 
' gle issue was the finality of the Compromise. 
| The Old Line Democracy took the affirmative, 

and carried the State. Why, then, hesitate to 
‘take the ground at Baltimore ? 


| Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, was lately received 
| with great demonstrations of regard by the 


| Tammany Hall Democrats of New York, and 
| made them a speech, in which he announced 
| to them the principles on which the Demo- 
| cratic party was to stand in the ensuing Presi- 
dential canvass ; 


“The Convention of the Democrats of the 
country will soon assemble at Baltimore. 
Much has been said of the candidates, and we 
all have our personal preferences. [ have 
mine. I will not say to-night what they are, 
but I will tell you what we look to in the South ; 
we look more to principles than to the names of 
men. [Grand Sachem.—Give us the principles 
of 1844 and 1848.] Yes, and all other princi- 
ples that you are not ashamed or afraid to avow. 
Therefore, affirm the finality and faithful en- 
forcement va Compromise, illustrative as it 
is of those Democratic principles so often pro- 
claimed by the Democracy. When these prin- 
ciples are laid down, then put up your candidate, 
and the Democracy will stand by him in New 
York, and stand by him in Georgia, and there 
will be one triumphant chain oT cia Srom 
North to South. Fear not that the avowal of 
correct principles will drive from the Demo- 
cratic fold any who are worthy of its confi- 
dence, or able to minister to its success.” 

Ah! illustrious Grand Sachem, “ 1844 and 
1848” will not do. Mr. Cobb and the South 
require that you pledge yourself to the finality 
and faithful performance of the Compromise, 
or they will have nothing to do with you. 

The Washington Union of the 16th at last 
ventures to insist upon the same policy: 

“ After full investigation. the popular judg- 
ment was made up in all the Southern States 
in favor of a faithful acquiescence in the Com- 
promise measures. The popular judgment in 
the Northern States, so far as the Democracy 
is concerned, has settled upon the same basis. 
Why, then, cannot the Democracy of the Union 
harmonize on this basis? The late discussions 
have shown that Democratic harmony is a 
thing which may yet be attained, because they 
have shown that the differences of opinion 
which prevailed may all be reconciled upon the 
simple plan of regarding the Compromise as a 
permanent adjustment of the Slavery Question. 
It is not necessary to & union upon this basis 
that any Democrat shall be required to make 
any recantation of former opinions. Those 
who approved the Compromise measures as in 
themselves right may continue to approve 
them, and those who condemn them as wrong 
may still condemn them, provided they are pre- 
pared to acquiesce in them as a final settlement. 


' 


these measures should be made a test of De- 
mocracy—it is enough that they are received as 
a final adjustment ; and to this extent the pop- 
ular judgment has declared overwhelmingly in 
the late elections.” 


This is the programme for the Baltimore 
Convention. The Compromise provides for 
the future admission of Slave States, and one 
of its essential parts is, the outrageous Fu- 
gitive Law. Slayeholders may keep on plot- 
ting for the division of California, and the ex- 
tension of Slavery to the Pacific coast; may 
strive, in defiance of natural laws, to establish 
slave labor in New Mexico and Utah; may go 
on insidiously preparing the way for the an- 
nexation of Cuba with its half million of slaves ; 
and all that is asked of you, Northern Demo- 
crats, is, to take the pledge of stillness and in- 
action implied by that innocent phrase, “ ac- 
quiescence in the finality of the Compromise.” 


part of it known as the Fugitive Law, pledging 
yourself never to seek for its repeal or even 


with you in support of a candidate for the 
Presidency, 





Stneurar Sarre or Staves.—A negro wo- 
man and several children were sold at Golds- 
boro’, N. C., a few days ago, at prices ranging 
from $711 to $827. The Go ro’ Patriot 
says— 

“ They were the children of a free negro by 
the name of Adam Wynne, who had purchased 
their mother, his wife, previous to their birth. 
They were consequently his slaves, and he 
having become involved, they were sold for his 
debts. i 

We do not precisely see the law or the logic 
of this decision, and would thank the Goldsboro’ 
Patriot to favor the country with a copy of the 
opinion of the Court.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The law may be stated in three words— 
“pars sequitur ventrem.” Adam Wynne, by 
purchase, became the owner of the negro wo- 
man: she was his slave, and the children, fol- 
lowing the condition of the mother, were sold 
for his debts, just as his mules might have been 
sold. That is the law. The logic is precisely 


in any case is defended, 





Tue Wares or [nprana, in State Conven- 
tion assembled at Indianapolis, passed resolu- 
tions recommending General Scott as their 
choice for the Presidency, and expressing un- 
| abated confidence in the Administration of Mr. 
Fillmore. 





vote of the Democratic State 
Clem, 


eral Cass 101, and for Mr. Douglass 72.. TF 
name of Mr. Buchanan -wag also placed before 
the Convention, and afterwards withdrawn 
when his eee hare with those of General 
Cass. Ar o aes passed, 








Democracy ine the spp of ey 
candidate who shall be nominated the Bak. 
of 


nore Con and a resolution declaring 


It isnot necessary or proper that approyal of 


This you must acquiesce in, especially in that 


modification, before you can expect us to vote 


the same logic as that by which slaveholding 


Pourrrcat MovEMENTS IN LovystanA—The 
vention of 


ana, in expressing the choice of the 
in that State for the Presidency, was, for Gen- 


There had been some depredations by the 


Indians in the interior, but nothing very seri- 
ous. 


Improvements were rapidly progressing in 
San Piciinon and the principal cities in Cali- 
fornia. Business generally .throughout the 
country was prosperous. 

The tide of immigration continues unabated. 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill by 
the Legislature has given general satisfaction, 
and the people will abide by it. 

The political and general news by this arri- 
val possesses very little general interest. 

The Daniel Webster brings three hundred 
and twenty-five passengers. 


mitted even to quarantine when it arrives. As 
to the practi al livi of icani 
) ra cal living examples Americanism, 


may the Lord help them to a better under- 
standing! That’s all on that head. 

Why, my dear friends, setting aside the 
manly deeds of our earlier history, General 
Jackson’s message on the French debt, and Mr. 
Webster’s letter to Hulsemann, have done more 
to open the eyes of European statesmen, than 
all the “silent influences” that have been at 
work for twenty-five years; and, if we are sin- 
cere in our republicanism, and wish that con- 
viction to be felt, we must assert it, not in holy- 
day orations, but in active, positive, unflinch- 
ing deeds. Our diplomacy, and our diplomatic 
representatives, are comparatively emasculate 
affairs. Buta vigorous policy on the part of 
the Government, in reference to all European 
questions in which we are interested, will 
emancipate and enlighten the world. My in- 
formation and belief is, that if, during the 
great movements of 1848-’9, we had had here 
true representatives of American principles, 
willing and able to assure the struggling na- 
tions of the efficient sympathy of the richest 
and nearly the most populous nation of Chris- 
tendom, the revolution would not have failed. 
If, at Rome, there had been a man to guaranty 
the Republic from the jump, if in Tenapey 
there had been another, the mighty Despot- 
isms would have quailed and fallen. But we 
had nosuch men. The people were without 
aid and direction, and the consequence was, 
that as soon as the allied monarchies recovered 
from their fright, they combined to restore the 
subjugation and paralysis of the masses. Qn 
the contrary, we had at Rome a puny fellow, 
a son of General Cass, I believe, who was 
afraid to utter a word on the great constituent 
principles of our political existence. And we 
sent to Hungary an agent, to spy out the land, 
instead of an ambassador, accredited to recog: 
nise and sustain the noble efforts of that most 
wronged and insulted country. 

Here in France, too, when a tool of Russia. 
in the night season, made his soldiers drunk, 
and then despatched them to butcher unoffend- 
ing citizens, and disperse the legally-chosen 
representatives of the people, setting aside at 
his own will a Constitution deliberately formed 
by the legal Convention of the nation, and 
then afterwards getting up a mock election, to 
justify his usurpation, where was the American 
Envoy? Demanding his passports, protesting 
against the wrong, even holding himself aloof 
from the Court of the tyrant? No! but dan- 
cing attendance in his saloons and assemblies, 
and crowding his balls with solicitous Ameri- 
cans. I do not blame these Americans for 
going to the balls; because these, like the other 
sights of Paris, like the opera, the picture-gal- 
leries, the Boeuf Gros, and the casinoes, are 
legitimate objects of a stranger’s curiosity. But 
I do blame official personages who make them- 
selves officious in swelling the number of at- 
tendants. 

There ought to be a reform of our entire di- 
plomatic code, and if the system of accrediting 
gold-lace ambassadors at the rate of $9,000 a 
year is not abolished, (supplying their places 

y merecommercial agents,) men of self-respect, 
of personal dignity, of Democratic convictions, 
should be sent to foreign courts, instead of mere 
lick-spittles and toad-eaters of aristocracy. In 
the days of old Ben Franklin, an American was 
not ashamed to appear on state occasions in 
the plain garb of an honest Quaker citizen ; 
but now, American representatives must have 
their coats bedizened and gilt, like those of Eng- 
lish flunkies and beef-eaters. But what is worse 
than this, they not only fall into the manners 
and dresses of the so-called nobility, but in 
many cases they affect their tone of opirtion 
and sentiment. When they return to the Uni- 
ted States, it is true, they out-herod Herod, or 
Gen. Cass, in their ohjurgations of Democracy, 
thus pursuing the comfortable morality of St. 
Paul—of being all things to all men. 

A truce, however, to politics just now, The 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, February, 26, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Mr. Henry Clay, for whom I profess and feel 
an inexpressible admiration as one of the 
greatest masters of magnificent commonplace 
that the world ever saw, in his speech to Kos- 
suth discoursed complacently of the needless- 
ness of active American intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs, which he thought was amply sub- 
stituted “ by the silent influences of our great 
republican example.” Well, [ am a believer, 
too, in good examples, and have a great re- 
spect for those influences which are not boister- 
ous and violent. But, at the same time, it oc- 
curs to me, that there aré many things which 
never have been, and never will be, propagated 
by silent influences ; for the old adage of the 
Germans, so much harped on by the garrulous 
Carlyle, that speech is silvern while silence is 
golden, is not of universal application. 

Mr. Clay’s opinion is shared by a great 
many Americans, who, comfortable enough in 
their various snug little schemes for making 
money, do not care to disturb the general 
peace by the suggestion of anything like a de- 
cided or unreceived opinion. An_ original 
thought is to them of the nature of a bomb- 
shell, and a positive, unreserved sympathy for 
their fellows, a2 most dangerous insanity and 
fanaticism. No; they say, let every man take 
care of himself; and whatever good we do, let 
us do it by no impertinent interference, but by 
the silent influence of our most self-satisfied 
and glorious example. 

Now, example is a good thing—a commend- 
able thing—and, in its way, a most potent and 
almost irresistible thing. At the same time, it 
is not the only thing; and, good, commend- 
able, and potent as it is, it has no force unless 
it is seen. A man’s example in his closet or 
his cellar, though never so good, is rather a 
private thing. His examplo, not borne out by 
his words and deeds, is an inconsistent thing ; 
while his example, in some few instances con- 
tradicted by his example in all other instances, 
is quite a contemptible and worthless thing. 
Example, therefore, is only valuable so far 
as it indicates deep and unalterable interior 
convictions—so far as it is a sign of pro- 
found and permanent character—so far as it 
shows to the world what a man really is, and 
what he means to abide by in death, even as 
in life. But, what is thus true of a man is 
equally true of a nation, especially of a nation 
which glories in the fact that it is free to utter 
and to do what it will. 

What, then—and here is the point of all 
these remarks—what is the influence of our 
American example in Europe? Admit all that 
is claimed for us by the most boastful patriot— 
and surely no one can go beyond the present 
writer in a just admiration of his country—ad- 
mit her political precedence, her physical 
prosperity, het moral advancement, the gen- 
eral content and happiness of her people—the 
question is, what influence these attainments 
have on the opinion and policy of the nations 
of Europe? Let me answer in one word—they 
scarcely know anything about us! They 
scarcely know the A BC of our political sys- 
tem! They have heard only in a distant way 
of the actual results of that system, while their 
minds have been plied and debauched for half | carnival has just closed in Paris, amid the usual 
a century with the most absurd and extrava-| madness of merriment on tho part of the peo- 
gant accounts of what we are and mean to he.| ple. S¢eing their indifference to all sublunary 

Remember that the press—that only vehicle | things but pleasure, as they whirled along the 
of general information—is in Europe univer-| Boulevards in their fantastic dresses, the bray- 
sally in the hands of those who despise and| ing of cow-horns and shouts of laughter, you 
hate republicanism ; the pulpit is in the hands} would think that France was the safest and 
of those who hate it still more; and the pro-| jJoyousest nation on earth. Yet you could not 
fessor’s chair, and the post-office itself, are with | fail to notice, at every turn, large detachments 
few exceptions under the same control. What| of armed guards, ready at a moment to rush 
chance, then, is there that our example, or| with their bayonets on the frantic multitude. 
that our teachings of any sort, may become | The fact gives somewhat of a ghastly signifi- 
known? Every fact in favor of the Republic, | cance to the fun. 
its statistics, its discussions, its imposing dem-| To morrow and the two following days dre 
onstrations of the capacity of the people for | the anniyersaries of the days of the revolution. 
self-government. are carefully excluded from | Thousands will repair to the Column of July, 
general circulation, and the only inkling that 4 to cast upon its hase their withered dansortele 
the great body of Europeans get is from chance | but it is doubtful whether they will sing the 
conversations and letters. Marseilles, as in former years, or provoke any 

More strictly speaking, | ought to say that| encounter with the Government. The poor 
only certain classes of the “peo le get an ap- people do not yet feel that thcir time is come. 
proach to what may be called accurate andj It seems as if they had no one to speak the 
adequate information of our “example.” They | right word for them. Their chiefs gre dis- 
are firstly the working men, and the working | persed; their comrades in prison ; their methods 
classes of the towns generally. These get it| of communication stopped ; and they may say, 
from tho lottors of friends who have emigrated | with Shelley, “now is the winter of the world.” 
to America, gnd hy experience leqrned the} Let them not despair—the seeds of truth are 
blessings of free institutions. [remember that| in the earth, and soon the more genial sun: 
on board of the vessel in which I crossed| shine of the spring will waken them to life 
the Atlantic, there was a poor-looking German, | and vigor. a. 
who had been so ill in the front cqbin that his 
‘appearance ¢xcited somewhat of commisera- 
tion. J entered into talk with him, and found 
after a while that six years ago he had settled 
in the West, and was now going back to his 
native town, with a property of ten thousand 
dollars, to take home with him his father and 
brothers and sisters. “But why will you not 
remain in the fatherland?” I asked. “Be- 
cause,” said he, “I would not live under one of 
these ratten old monarchies again for all the 
money in the world,” Now, that man was 4 
missionary of republicqnism, and in the little 
yillage whence he came will prove on his re- 
turn an active apostle of our faith. There are 
doubtless thousands of the same sort, and 
through their means the knowledge of repub- 
Jicgnism is spread widely in Europe. 

The philosophical thinkers, and reflecting 
li men, with 9 few statesmen, secondly, 
men who read such books as De Tocqueville's 
William Poussin Tell, and, equal to any, Mr. 
Lenny “America and England Compared,” 

ave some notion of the developments of De- 
mocracy in the United States. But these men 
are a small class, not the most influential in 
sagreg and social intercourse, and confining, 

or the most part, the results of their studies to 
circles of men similar in tastes and pursuits to | 
themselves. They appreciate perfectly the 
t American e speriment thay know the 
Bifects of pur institutions, qnd they are tho- 
roughly convinced of our principles; but, all 
the while, what they know and think onl 
reaches the public in ponderous volumes, which 
are never ge the active and efficient classes 


} 





LETTERS FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


Winter in Minnesota.— paler Business.—Ra- 
pidity of Settlement.—Room for more. 
St. AnrHony, Miy.Ter., Feb. 14, 1852. 

To the Editor of the Natiynal Era : 

Will it gratify you and'your readers to hear 
a few words as to how matters mave with us in 
the far Northwest this winter} Some may sup- 
pose, from its latitude, that Minnesota must 
wear a sort of Laplandish aspect in the winter, 
and that, with the world of insects and reptiles 
we are all locked up in icy torpor, to be on 
roused to active life by the warm breath f 

ing and the genial rays of q vernal sun. But 
not exactly so. In winter, as in summer. Min- 
nesota teems with life and industry, Jn our 
villages, *tis true, business is less brisk than 
when navigation is epen, ang our male popula. 
tion all here; but hundreds of hardy w en 
are making the pine forests, around the head 
waters of Rum and St. Croix rivers, ring with 
their strong strokes; and the many acres of logs 
which will float upon the bosom of the streams 
when the ice disappears, will bear testimony to 
pioneer enterprise, and will also furnish lumber 
to construct houses for the thousands of immi- 
grants who will crowd in among us dyring the 
next season, alicies 
There have been, this winter, several yery 
cold days, and ovce the mercury sunk 35 de- 
grees below zero; but the weather has gener- 
ally been steady and agreeable. There has 
been but little Bcd never Aver fonr. inches, 
an Q rain, i as en since the mid- 
Se of Nevoluber Think of these things! ye 








of sopiety, all th t the latter know, they ’ 


from English an neh p and who wearily drag through the mud of Ohio, or 
m that most indescribably eta nt one- stifle amid ile dvw-dit of New England. 


‘sided panderer to aristocratic prejudices, the 
‘great continental organ of English opinion, which this Territory is settled, by 


You will be able to judge of the rapidity with - 


recently communicated to our Legislature. 
| From that document it appears that 92,000 
acres of land have been taken up during the 
past year; 18,720 of which were located by 


under the pre-emption law. Hundreds are im- 
patiently waiting for the ratification of the 


Europe. The dis-' treaties made last summer with the Dakota | 


Indians, by which 28,000,000 of acres (45,000 
re miles, a tract larger than the State of 
Ohio) will be thrown open to settlers. Of this 
tract the Governor says: 

“This vast district nature has marked out 
for exalted destinies. Within its extreme lim- 
its, it may be safely asserted that there is hard- 
ly a rood that is not arable; for the wet and 
swampy lands are easily drained, and eventu- 
ally will be the most eagerly sought for agri- 
cultural purposes. Rapid streams, fed from rich 

rairies, and shaded by noble forests; clear 
akes, stocked with fish; a soil enriched with 
the spoils of the decayed vegetation of several 
thousand years, are features common to the en- 
tire region. Rich veins of mineral wealth, and 
an inexhaustible command of water power, 
point it out as the future abode of manufactur- 
ing greatness; while the boundless plains, sub- 
dued by the voluntary toil of freemen, will be- 
come the chosen abiding-place of pastoral re- 
publicanism. The whole is watered by streams, 
which form so many natural outlets into the 
ta commercial artery of our continent, the 
pees These various rivers, in great part 
navigable, each with their own set of tributary 
streams—some fed by rills which gush from 
fertile highlands, others draining lakes of trans- 
parent clearness—form a chain of inland com- 
munication, which, as a natural feature, is un- 
known in the physical geography of the east- 
ern hemisphere. Over all, and through all, 
pervades a climate which’ stimulates exertion, 
and is eminently favorable to health.” 

How is it possible that such a region will 

long remain unsettled and wild? Let those 


PP cat Reali Petal, minds to move 
garden, before they decide where fo fix their 
abode. This treaty land lies just west of the 
Mississippi ; and, though hitherto it has attract- 
ed but little attention, it is evident that ere long 
it must be occupied by a numerous and thrifty 
population. Truly yours, C.G.A. 


St. Antony, Min. Ter., Feb. 17, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The principal subject of interest among us 
for some months past has been—TrmPeraNce! 
Benevolent hearts ——— will be glad to 
know that the virgin Territory of the North- 


| sobriety and morality, and that she is assuming 

high and truthful ground in respect to an en- 
terprise so vitally connected with her highest 
interest. On Newyear’s day we had a general 
convention in St. Paul, which was numerously 
attended by delegates from the principal points 
in the Territory, and which served in an emi- 
nent degree the purpose for which it was call- 
ed, viz: to rouse the public attention to the 
importance of doing something to stay the 
ravages of intemperance. A Territorial Society 
was formed, and the delegates returned home 
to work. Yesterday we had another “Grand 
Rally.” Nearly all the Societies in the Terri- 
tory—Washingtonians, Sons, Watchmen, and, 
best of all, the French and Jrish Catholics— 
met in St. Paul, marched in procession through 
the principal streets, with banners, streamers, 
and martial music, and then repaired to the 
Legislative Halls, and presented, through a 
committee of their officers, their petitions, 
having some more than a thousand signatures, 
asking that we may be protected from the evils 
of the liquor traffic by the enactment of the 
Maine Liquor Law, or something equivalent; 
then returning to the Presbyterian church, 
where the procession first formed, we listened 
to some strong speeches, some excellent temper- 
ance songs, and pledged ourselves to continue 
and increase our exertions until the point is 
gained. Measures were also taken for the es- 
tablishment of a temperance paper. The en- 
thusiasm was unbounded ; and who could doubt 
that that earnest throng was animated by a 
deep conviction and a lofty purpose ? 

Members of the Legislature assure us that 
the law will pass by a fair majority; but 
should it fail the — session, 2f must suc- 
ceed, for the people will it. The majority, I 
think, of our citizens, are determined no longer 
to submit to a tyranny more debasing, more 
ruinous—yes, more murderous—than ever was 
practiced by Russian autocrat or Austrian des- 

t. They regard the Maine law as “holy, 
just, and good,” and the only one likely to 

rove either efficient or salutary. Those who 

baste how completely the West is deluged with 
intoxicating drinks, how their use is sanction- 
ed by the example of those in high stations, 
and how enormous are the profits made by 
those who deal in them, will hardly need to 
be informed that much opposition is to be en- 
countered; but such enemies as we have to 
meet will not daunt us, for we are “thrice 
armed” in having our “quarrel just”—in 
being assured that God and the world’s con- 
science are on our side. Moreover, we are 
cheered every week by “tidings out of the 
East.” In the States, where public sentiment 
is less easily moved, there is an awakening ; 
why, then, should we falter ? 

God has eminently honored the State of 
Maine in permitting her to blow the trumpet 
with such a certain sound, to summon the 
friends of humanity to the last battle.fleld with 
our cruel foe. From the Upper Mississippi, 
our young Territory will echo back, with an 
earnest yoice, that startling signal. The evil- 
doer shall be terrified, as it mingles with the 
thunder-shout of the uprising millions in the 
intervening States, and assures the world that, 
with the Dacding of Heaven upon our feeble 
but persevering efforts, we have driven the 
Tyrant - our shores / 


ours in hope, C.G. A. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR, March 5, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: In your paper of February 5th I 
find an article, entitled “The Higher Law 
Nullified in Michigan.” After giving the reso- 
lations by which, as you say, “the Board of 
Regents have made 4 clean sweep of their Pro- 
fessors,” you proceed to say, “these resolutions 
were adopted as a substitute for the following 
resolutions, submitted by Judge Pratt, which 
disclose the reasons for the change.” Then fol- 
low Judge Pratt’s preamble and resolution, set- 
ting forth Professor Whedon’s advocacy of the 
Higher Law, and his proposal that on that ac- 
count the Professor should be removed. 

Now, I object to your saying that the paper 
submitted by Judge Pratt “discloses the reason 
of the change.” It is certainly not true. Judge 

ratt designated one Professor, and offered a 
reason for his removal. The Judge’s paper dis- 
gloses nothing more than his own reason for 
the removal of that one Professor. Could the 
Board of Regents become msible for the 
sentiments contained in Judge Pratt’s paper, or 
for the action proposed in it, or for the reason 
upon which such action was urged, from the 
mere fact of its introduction into their meeting ? 
The Board did not adopt it. There is no evi- 
dence that @ single member, hesides its author, 
approved it. They did nothing with it, except 
to discard it by the adoption of a substitute, 

And this substitute had been previously pre- 
pared, and would have been introduced as an 
original resolution, had not Judge Pratt’s r 
been offered first. Now, this substitute, which 
was adopted hy the Board, designated three of 
the Professors, bare, Sor that remained of those 
known as “resident Professors,” one haying been 

eviously ame yo poo ye AS @ reason 
for the removal, nothing which necessarily im- 
plied any want of competency, or any derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the Professors, but 
the expediency of facilitating the performance, 
by the new Board of Regents, of the duty de- 
volving upon them, of reorganizing the Faculty 
of Arts in the University, and of appointing a 
President. It should be observed, too, that this 
act did not require the terms of seryice of these 
Professors to close for a period af nearly seven 
months. During this time the new Board 
might, if they saw fit, reappoint to the same or- 
other professorships all or a pert of these Pro- 
fessors. It was deemed highly important, how- 
ever, to have the new Board quite unrestricted 
and at liberty, without embarrassment, to ap- 
point (if they judged the interest of the Univer- 
sity to 1 


uire it) an entirely new set of officers. 
Tis was the obvious intention and effect of the 
action of the retiring Board. Why, then, not 
admit the reason for their act, which they as- 
sign? Why attribute to the Board a reason 
for their act, which was only.the regson as- 
signed by an individual why the Board should 
perform a different act? ° ; 








Ret 


west is urraying herself in the comely attire of 


apers are | consulting the annual message of Gov. Ramsey, | But further: that the reason 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


presented by 
Judge Pratt why he would have Professor Whe- 
don removed, was not the reason why the Board 
removed the three Professors, is quite obvious, 
from the fact that one of these three Professors 


, you military land warrants, and 59,200° claimed | was as ardent an advocate for obedience to the 


Fugitive Slave Law as Professor Whedon was 
an opposer of it—a Professor who, in presence 
of the students, has more than once earnestly 
contended that “obedience to the Fugitive 
Slave Law is required by the spirit of the 
Bible.” Is it, then, credible that opposition on 
the part of the Board of Regents to the doctrine 
of the Higher Law would lead them to remove 
such a Professor * 

Again: of the three Professors whose terms 
of service have heen determined, one is a Whig, 
one a Free-Soiler, and one is said to be-a Dem- 
ocrat. The meeting of the Board of Regents 
comprised nine members—two of whom, both 
Democrats, voted against the resolutions to re- 
move the Professors. Of the seven who voted 
for these resolutions, three are Democrats, two 
Whigs. one a Free-Soil Democrat, and one a 
pre-eminent Higher-Law man. Now it is sim- 
ply absurd to suppose that this vote was given 
on the ground of opposition to the doctrine as- 
cribed to Professor Whedon. 

The preamble and resolution of J udge Pratt, 
in respect to which I am sure I should not differ 
from you in opinion, have obtained a notoriety 
altogether beyond their importance. They 
neither contributed to the removal of the three 
Professors, nor do they “disclose the reason ” of 
their removal; nor do they indicate the “aus- 
pices” under, which the University is conducted. 
And I trust that your candor will be very far 
from attributing the act of the Board of Re- 

ents, by which the terms of service of the three 

rofessors have been terminated, to a disposi- 
tion to proscribe men for conscience’s sake ; 
and the more especially since such a notion 
has not a particle of evidence to support it. 





Allow me to ask the New York Times and 


= of the work on the two wings of the Cap- 
i 

Mr. Wilcox resumed the remarks which he 
commenced yesterday, and duritig which the 
difficulty occurred between him Mr. Brown. 
He vindicated his course as a Union Democrat, 
and stigmatized the State Rights doctrine, as 

racticed in Mississippi and elsewhere in the 
Routh, as a curse. ' 

Messrs. Beale, Duncan, Wallace, Stanton of 
Kentucky, Chandler, Carter, Walsh, and others, 
continued the debate. Their remarks were 
confined to the manner in which the walls of 
the Capitol have been built. Mr. Duncan 
said, as a member of the select committee, that 
if there is any reliance to be placed upon im- 

rtial testimony, the foundation of the wings 
is capable of sustaining much more weight 
than is proposed to be placed upon it; that 
the foundation is better than any of the other 
public buildings, or that of any building ever 
erected in the country. 

The Committee adopted the amendment of 
Mr. Stanton, appropriating five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to be expended on the wings up 
to the 30th of June, 1853. 

When the Committee rose, this was concur- 
red in, and after an ineffectual motion to lay 
the joint resolution upon the table—yeas 43, 
nays 124—it was passed, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Monpay, Marcu 15. 


Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, offered a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Doorkeeper, with the con- 
sent of the Speaker, to appoint three addition- 
al pages on the floor of this House, making the 
entire number fifteen. This was rejected, when 
the gentleman moved a reconsidération of the 
vote; and after debate, the question was deci- 
ded in the affirmative—yeas 94, nays 81. And 
the resolution was modified to two instead of 
three pages, and in that form passed. 

_.The memorial of A. W. Reynolds, of New 





the Albany Journal, in whose columns remarks 
upon this subject have appeared, injurious to 
pe iversity and unjust to the late Board of 
tog Wiis article; as an actof jus- 
tice. L. 8 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Fripay, Marcu 12. 

The private calendar was taken up, and the 
following bills disposed of: bill for the relief 
of Nancy Wright; bill for the relief of Robert 
Jemison and Benjamin Williamson; bill for the 
relief of Nathaniel Kuykendall ; bill for the re- 
lief of William A. Christian; an act for the re- 
lief of William Staples and Williams; an act 
for the relief of James Ferguson, survivin 
partner of the firm of Ferguson & Milhado; bill 
to provide compensation to W. Woodbridge 
and Henry Chipman, for services in adjusting 
titles to lands in Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses; bill for the relief of Sarah Flinn; bill for 
the relief of David Osborn ; bill for the relief 
of Thomas D. Jennings; bill for the relief of 
John McReynolds; an act for the relief of 
Philip Miller; bill for the relief of Samuel 
Bray ; bill for the relief of Thomas Rhoades. 

The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 


Saturpay, Marcu 13. 
The Senate was not in session to-day. 


Monpay, Marcu 15. 

Mr. Seward presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of New York, against the extension 
of Woodworth’s patent. Numerous other pe- 
titions and remonstrances against the extension 
of the same patent were also presented. 

Mr. Underwood presented the petition of cit- 
izens of Carson Valley, Utah, complaining of 
the present Government of the Territory, and 
asking the establishment of a separate one. 

Mr. Sumner presented memorials from Mas- 
sachusetts, asking additional aid for the Col- 
lins line. 

Mr. Rhett presented similar petitions from 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Mr. Brodhead presented the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in favor of 
intercession in behalf of the Irish exiles. 

On motion of Mr. Shields, the joint resolu- 
tion for the extension of the Capitol, which had 
been returned from the House of Representa- 
tives, with an amendment increasing the appro- 
priation to half a million of dollars, was taken 





up. 

ie Borland opposed the appropriation, and 
made a rg ~ upon the extravagant expendi- 
turos of the Whig Administration. 

Mr. Mangum replied, and the subject was 
postponed till to-morrow. 

The Iowa land bill was then considered. 
Mr. Cass addressed the Senate in support 
of it. 

Mr. Downs followed on the same side. 

Mr. Brodhead also addressed the Senate 
upon the subject. 

After which, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fraiay, Marcu 12. 


The House resolved itself into 1» Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
proceeded to the consideration of the joint res- 
olution authorizing the continuation of the 
work on the two wings of the Capitol. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, by request of the 
Committee on Public Buildings, of which he is 
Chairman, moved an amendment, appropria- 
ting $500,000 for the continuation of the work. 

Mr. Woodward inquired of the Select Com- 
mittee, appointed to examine into the founda- 
tion walls of the wings, when a report might 
be expected, and what the character of the re- 

rt would be. 

Mr. MeNair, the Chairman, replied that the 
report would be made next week, and took oc- 
casion to say that the walls were badly con- 
structed, and not suited to sustain the super- 
structure. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, replied to this, 
showing that the work is admirably done, and, 
as a practical man, gave the Committee much 
valuable information upon-the subject of build- 
ings and materials made use of for such pur- 


oses. 

Mr. Brawn; of Mississippi, obtained the floor 
and made a speech in justification of the course 
of the State Rights men of the South, claiming 
that the “old liners,” and not the Union men, 
were the true Democrats. 

Mr. Wilcox. his colleague, rose to answer 
him, expressing his surprise that Mr. Brown 
should say that a secession party existed as a 
chimera, and that there was no party in favor 
of secession. He had thought the gentleman 


mark so baseless of truth, 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean to say that I have 
been guilty of a falsehood? The inference 
may be left on the minds of some gg 

Mr. Wilcox. I have spoken boldly. My 
language cannot be misunderstood on this 

int. 

“a8 Brown. Do you mean to say that what 
I have stated is false t 

Mr. Wilcox. If you mean to say that there 
is nobody in Mississippi in favor of secession, it 
is false, 

Mr. Brown, who was near Mr. Wilcox at 
the time, drew off and struck the last-named 
gentleman in the face with his fist. Mr. Wil- 
cox returned the blow. The parties clenched. 
Immediately there was crowd flew to the 
belligerents, who were separated. Calls were 
made for ‘the officers of the House, but they 
were not forthcoming. The excitement was 
intense; during which, the Speaker rushed in 
and took the chair, and rapped and banged 
until order was restored. 

Mr. Clingman moved a resolution to close 

the debate in one hour after the House again 

go into Committee. 

After further proceedings, Mr. Brown apolo- 
d to the House for violating the rules and 

ecorum, regretting from his heart the occur- 

rence of to-day. 

Mr. Wilcox also made an apology. 

The resolution to close the Tenens in an hour 

after it shall again be considered in Committee, 

was passed, 

And the House adjourned. 

Saturpay, Marcu 13. 

Mr. Polk rose to a privileged question. On 
such occasions it is usual, he believed, and 
therefore he was gratified to be able to state 
to the House that the unfortunate difficulty be- 
tween the two Representatives from Mississippi 
[Messrs. Brown and Wilcox] has been adjusted 
in a manner highly creditable to both parties, 
and that they now occupy the same positions 
of friendship which existed between both pre- 
vious to the unfortunate affair of yesterday. 

The House then went into Committee of the 





Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the joint resolution authorizing the continua- 


. 


had too high a regard for truth to make a re-| 


Mexico, contesting the seat of R. H. Weight- 
man, the delegate from that Territory, was 
taken up, when 


_ Mr. Phelps proceeded to sustain the charges 
in the memorial against Governor Calhoun. 
Mr. Weightman defended the Governor, 


when the memorial was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 


And the House adjourned. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS 

was occupied with speeches in the House, in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, by Messrs. Hillyer and Jackson, of 
Georgia, and Giddings of Ohio, onthe Slavery 
Question—the bill under consideration being 
the Deficiency bill. 

In the Senate, the Iowa Land bill was con- 
sidered, and various amendments acted upon. 








* UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

v's Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Stmy first pub- 
t lished inthe Nations: Era and now just is ued in 
two handsome volnmes. illustrated by six well-executed 
* ngravings, for sale at the lowest nrice, in any qnantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs. 
A digc sunt will be made to thuse who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—gl, ia paper covers; 
cloth $150; cloth, full gilt, $2. 
ice U pies sent by mail, under 5(0 miles, free of post- 
age on the reception of $125. Fra@tional parts of a doliar 
can be sent in Post Office stamps. 


pera . W. LIGHT, 


G 
No 3 Cornhill, Boston 





WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE- 
BOROUGH, VERMONT. 
Ts proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOET, begs to inform 
the public that he has recovered from his severe sick- 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and frieads, bot will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of diseases by means 
of water, xnd not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place. 
Yet t» the lover o: nature and a quiet summer regidence the 
house has many attractions besides its water cure, for Na- 
ture has inde*d been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the viciui y. March 18. 





SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1852, 


r now realy for msiiing to any part of the Uni-ed States 
From this number the public will be enabled to form an 
opinion of what is to bs expected throughout the year. It 
cont ins 104 page of original American Literature, compri- 
sing thirty three articles from the pena of distinguished au- 
tnors, among them the following : 

Reynell Coates, M. D. John S Dwight. 

Dr. William Elder Thomas Duun English, M. D. 

Charles G. Leland. Dr. P. Orderman 

C. P. Cranch. J il. Bixby. 

Henry A. Clark. Clara Moreton 

Margaret Jnnken. Emily S. Brown. 


Henry B. Hirst. Alice Carey. 
R H Stoddart. Harriet Cecil Hunt. 
George 8S. Burieizh Martha Griffith. 


Catharine M. Morris. 

Key. W.H. Furness,D D. Kadwaru Pollock. 

Mra. L H Sigourney Rev Edward E. Hale. 

The article by the Rev. & BE. Hutets auvther of the 9100 
prize stories 

* Puck’s Post Folio” of Wit and Whimsicalities is par- 
tieulerly rich 

This number contains six p2ges of the latest Musical, Ar- 
tistic, and Literary intelligence, including notices of the 
best recent foreign publications. This department, as pre- 
parei by Mr ‘harles G. Lelan, we are confident, will af- 
ford general satisfaction. 


THE EMBELLISHMENTS 
cannot be surpassed and ar- 24 in number, viz: 

The Morning Bath. A Mezzotint on Steel, by J Sartain, 
after a picture paiated by C. Begas, in the possession of 
Eliz beth, Queen of Prassia. 

Vignette firle-pages. Allegorical Design. Drawn and 
Engraved on Steel, by J. Sartain. 

Leila. A Line and Stipple Engraving ¢n Steel, by Inman 
and Sons, after the original by Lebrasseur. 

The Painter in the Woods, after a Picture by T. Cres- 
wick. 

The Chase in the Olden Time,aft-ra Water Color Picture 
by Dodgson. 

A Hawking Party, from a Desien by Gi'bert 

Love and Glory, after Design by Gilbert 
Boas gr of Peter *. Rothermel, from Dagnerreotype by 

oot. 

Deniszens of the Forest. 

Pictorial Enigma. 

Kebns Iiustration of Proverbial Philosophy. 

Mnusie the Fuod of Love. 

Private Kehear-al. 

Politeness in the Eighteenth Century. 

Note of Interroga:ion. 

Politeness in the Nineteenth Century. 

Design for Cottage in the Italian 5t)le. By T. Wadskier, 
Architect. 

Ground Plan, and Plan of Upper Story. 

‘Three Groups of six Fashion Figures. 

Pacterns for Needlework. 


As a Christmas or New Year's Gift, nothing can 
be more appropriate. 
Single copies of this magnificent number, only 25 cents, 


or five copics f.r one dollar. It can be done up in wrappers 
and sent by mail without injury to the engravings. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy one year $3. Two copies one year, $5. Five 
copies one year, $10. Ten copes one year, $-0, and an extra 
copy to a person sending a club ot ten. 

Oy" Smal! notes of the different Sta‘es received at par. 
Clap subscriptions sent to the different post offices. Address 
Dee. 11. JOHN SARTAIN & CO, Philadelphia 

c= Postmasters and others forming clubs will oblige the 
proprietors by sending their orders early. 


Edward Roth. 





BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 es, $1 annum. in advance 
Bi-monthly Gad Mont 'y — ($2 per unnum, in advance.) 

Six Nos. of 32 pages eacn, and siz of % each, muking 768. 
OL. Ul commences July, 1051. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to mau— presents 
new and well demonstrated 8)stems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy— and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonaers of theage. The kncwledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its aims. Specimen nnm- 
bers sent gratnitously. Addre 8 the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. 1, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sya- 
tem of Phrenology)and 624 pares, will be sent by mai) for 
two dollars. June 12—I\yi 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
enia, Ohio, 
wt take acknowledgmente,depositions, omenmant 
x ‘ ntry; is ageut for 

National ‘Bra, the Union Mrtuat Life fnsurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
wil attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 

F~Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner room 

Sept. 19—ly 











‘ ATTENTION! 
THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 


WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GOODS 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
HARLES A. SMITH & CO., No 1, Uld State House, 
Boston, begs leave to invite genilemen visiting 8. ston 
to examine their LARGE STOCK, wost o} which has 
been elected by a gentleman of great experience AS A 
BUYEK, from the priucipal mauufacturers of Eugland, 
Germany, and France, and 


IMPORTED TO OUR ORDER. 


ATING—In English, Venetian Fur, Beaver, 
BL daly ego e Shen Beavers, fiae cloth finisn Beaver, 
Whitney’s, Vuff-l’s, Freach tastois K »esuth Reversible, 
(an entirely new style for Top Coats.) For 

DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths from the 


i finish. 
“are and beau’iful colors and rich and snperior 
yt TALOONERY AND VES TING S—Over three 
hundred different styles of each, o* such variety and bean- 
ty that they connot fail to please the most refined and ex- 


quisite taste. 
CUTTING DEPARTMENT. 
ho 

in the diff rent cutting departments men who, 

Wee Unitl cad. taate, are acknowledged by THOUSANDS 
titors. 

+ We cast the teducemente we shall offer to those who ~ 
vor us wi-b a call will secure @ selection by ao = 
stock of Goods, which is not surpassed, or eg sf 
similar establishment in this city or any other city in 
THE UNION! 


All of which will be manufactured with our personal atten- 
tion to 


Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, and 
Trimmings, 
Which has secured for us the large and constantly increas- 


i peipnnes which we now.enjoy, and at prices that can- 
a tail to p le ; 


CHARLES A SMITH & CO. 
Jan. 29. “No. 1 Old State House, 





SHATTUCK HARTWELL, 
ATrorn EY and Coansellor at Law, Notary Pub’ie, an 
-& Commissioner of 








for Kentucky aud Maseacha- 
setts (\ffice on peanndias of Toird street, neat Main, one 
door east of Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, O. 


Sept. 26. 
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“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPEECH OF MR. RANTOUL, 
In the House of Representatives, March 9, 1852. 


Mr. Cuarrman: On the 24th of January last, 
I had occasion to reply to some gross, d- 
and unprovoked aspersions upon the people 
of the State of Massachusetts, uttered by one 
of her Representatives u this floor. The 
Chairman’s hammer fell before I had conclu- 
ded that reply, and I learned on the next day 
that it was quite probable a rejoinder might 
follow what I had already said. I concluded, 
therefore, to‘defer any further remarks until 
that rejoinder should come, because I supposed 
that the gentleman who had made this assault 
upon the people of my Commonwealth would 
follow one or other of two courses: either that 
he would attempt to establish by evidence the 
charges he had made against’ the constituents 
of us both, and the people of the Commonwealth 
generally—which I knew he would not under- 
take, if he was a wise man, because the evi- 
dence to support those charges did not exist— 
or else, if, like a prudent man, he avoided fol- 
lowing up his attacks, [ thought that then, like 
an honest man, he would stand up and retract 
what he had said about the coalition, and bold- 
ly avow his own views. I waited, that the gen- 
tet might choose the one or the other line 
for himself; and I regret that J did so wait, be- 
cause, to my disappointment, the gentleman 
has done neither the one nor the other. 

The gentleman attacks the coalition in Mas- 
sachusetts as corrupt—basely corrupt, infa- 
mously corrupt. It will not do for him to get 
up here and say that he states certain facts, 
and that other people may draw the inferences 
or not, as they think proper. The gentleman 
has himself brought forward here a charge of 











a jury within the county or State where he 
is found.” 

The rest of the letter refers to the question 
of high tariffs for protection; and upon those 
two issues, and those only, was my colleague 
elected to the seat which he now fills, He was 
elected, because the Convention resolved that 
the clause of the Constitution relating to fugi- 
tive slaves was ODIOUS IN ITSELF, and that 
this fugitive slave law made it MORE ODIOUS 
AND DETESTABLE;; and because he, in his 
reply, said that those were his sentiments, and 
that such a law ought not to remain on the 
statute-hook. Now, I do not think that the 
question of protection excited quite as much in- 
terest in his district, at this election, as it has 
done at some other times. I am therefore of 
the opinion—my colleague can set me right, if 
I am wrong—that the issue which sent him 
here was his declaration, a week before the 
election, that the fugitive slave law ought not 
to remain on the statute-book. Can the gen- 
tleman prove to this House that a hundred men 
in that district would have voted for him— 
can he prove that fen men in that district 
would have voted for him—if they had believed 
he would have declared here that he was o 
posed to the repeal of a statute which, in his 
letter®accepting the nomination, he said ought 
not to remain on the statute-book? If he can, 
let him do it, and give the House their names. 
That is a question for the gentleman to an- 


those articles, and the gentleman can see 
whether I au varied a hair’s breadth, I 
have always denied the constitutional power to 
make grants for a general system of internal 
improvements in the States. I have always 
admitted that, under the power to regulate 
commerce, we could build piers and break- 
waters, and remove obstructions in harbors ; 
and I have always contended that the same 
principles applied to harbors upon the lakes 
and to the rapids of the Mississippi, and the 
great rivers, as to similar constructions or im- 
provements on the sea-board. That is the 
doctrine which I asserted twenty years ago, 
and which I assert now, and I challenge any 
man to show where or when I have asserted | 
anything else. So of the Bank. I sustained 
the veto in 1832, and did not waver in 1834, or 
afterwards. So of the Sub-Treasury. 1 advo- 
eated before the Administration adopted it, 
and stood by it till it came out triumphant at 
last. As to those great questions pertaining to | 
the nature of our institutions, I hold that ours — 
is not a Government of unlimited powers, as 
some would treat it—although they do not dis- 
tinctly profess that doctrine. I hold that this 
is a Government with strictly limited powers, 
specially granted, and that the great danger 
to be apprehended is from the invasion of the 
rights of the States by the Federal Power. 
That is the doctrine which I have always held 
since I was old enough to hold opinions. Any 


swer. 


ation hardly helps my colleague, here at all. 
There is the position in which he stands. I did 
not pick him out for the purpose of holding 
him ap to reproach in this House, for when | 
spoke before, I believed the opinions he ad- 
vanced were the opinions which he honestly 
and sincerely maintained, and I gave him a 
fair opportunity to get up and defend himself, 





infamous corruption against a majority of the 
citizens of his own State. His own terms are— 

“This great crime against our institutions, 
this wholesale corruption, this monstrous—I 
had almost said this inexplicable falsehood to 
conscience and to God, to the heart of man, 
and to the nature of things.” 

He dves not sustain that charge—he does 
not abandon it. He evades it; and because I 
had introduced his history—not that the coun- 
try might reproach him with it; that was not 
my motive, for I dealt in no terms of opprobri- 
um—but because I had introduced his history 
as an illustration of the general course of the 
party to which he belongs, he evades the issue 
which he’ himself had tendgred, and dodges off 
to talk about his own consistency, and to make 
an attack upon my consistency. What does 
the country care—what does the world care— 
about the consistency of either of us? The 
issue tendered by the gentleman here was, that 
the coalition in Massachusetts was corrupt. I 
accepted that issue. [said the gentleman had 
not poitited to one act done by that coalition, 
or to one law or resolution passed or attempted 
to be passed by that coalition, which he dared 
to assail. I said he had not denied that the 
men put into office by that coalition were bet- 
ter men, and would fill the offices better. than 
the men that were removed to make room for 
them; and that if he denied it, I would join 
issue with him on that question. He did not 
walk up to either of those issues in addressing 
this House. The gentleman has not found fault 
as yet with any law passed or attempted to be 

assed by that coalition which he denounces as 
infamous. He has not pointed to any one ap- 
pointment tqany one office, made by the Gov- 
ernment created by that coalition, in which the 
appointee was not a better man for the place 
he received than the man who was removed to 
make room for him. Then, sir, I take all that 
for confessed. The coalition has been a good 
coalition, so far as its acts go, its laws go, its 
appointmenis go; and we come back to the 
original question, whether the act of coalition, 
without regard to what the parties did after 
they combined, was in itself infamous and cor- 
rupt. If it was, the gentleman stands justified. 
If it was not, he may say himself how he stands. 
I will not define a position for him. 

Now, sir, for a few moments—though I am 
aware it is a very small matter, and I dislike, 
exceedingly, personal explanations, for they 
take up the time of the nation which ought to 
be better employed—but still, for a few mo- 
ments, as I know the House expects it of me, 
let me follow the gentleman’s defence of his 
own consistency, and his assault upon my con- 
sistency. 

First, the gentleman pleaded the statute of 
limitation. That was not a plea to the merits, 
as the gentleman knows, as wellasI do. But 
I will admit that plea to a certain extent, be- 
cause | wish to deal fairly with this case. If 
there is any harshness of language, any un- 
necessarily irritating form of expression in the 
resolutions which the gentleman approved in 
’35, 738, and ’40—I -will admit the plea of the 
statute of limitation, and let that language be 
softened dewn—let nothing that is offensive in 
the mode in which the ideas are put forward 
now stand. But the ideas themselves remain ; 
and the gentleman tells us, in his printed speech, 
though I did not hear it on this floor, that he 
glories now in substantially the same sentiments 
as he then avowed. Why, then, does he come 
forward and apologize, in a manner that I do 
not like to witness in a son of Massachusetts ? 
Why, if he entertains these opinions, does he 
not stand up like a man, and say. there is my 
doctrine ; that is what I believe; that is what I 
shall act upon ; and why does he not act upon 
it? He should have done this, because the 
statute of limitation does not apply to his case ; 
it is only ex gratia—that we forget the mere 
favor. Here is a running account—items en- 
tered very lately. They take the whole matter 
out of the statute, as every lawyer very well 
knows. I was about to comment on those late 
entries, when the Chairman’s hammer fell; and 

I will proceed to notice them now very briefly. 
I was going on to show my colleague’s posi-- 
tion—the position on which he came into this 
House, what he came here for, what he was 
sent here to do. and he knows it perfectly well. 
Why, then, does my colleague talk of the stat- 
ute of limitation? He was elected in 1850, and 
the convention which nominated him. and 
which was held at Northampton, cn the 4th of 
October, passed the following resolutions, 
amongst others: 

“ Resolved, That while we rejoice that the 
slave trade will no longer be- permitted to dis- 
grace the capital of the nation, we deeply re- 
gret that the right of trial by jury, so eloquent- 
ly cla'med by our own representatives for the 
colored citizen charged with the crime of seek- 
ing his freedom, should be withheld from him, 
and that the constitutional clause under which 
he is claimed, odious in itself, should be rendered 
still more odious and detestable by the mode of its 
enforcement. 

“ Resolved, That while, as good citizens, we 
cannot counsel open resistance to the execution 
of the fugitive slave act, we will give ary pos- 
sible tegai aid and assistance to those Who may 
be evrested under it, in the assertion and main- 
tenance of their rights. 

“ Resolved, That the better to insure the 
safety and the rights of the fugitive, it is expe- 
dient and desirable, in the opinion of this con- 
vention, that the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, at its next session, should pass an act 
authorizing the Executive to appoint one or 
more Commissioners in every county, whose 
duty it shall be to appear for any person ar- 

as a fugitive under this law, to protect 

his rights, and aid him in establishing all facts 

necessary to procure his discharge, and direct- 

ing the payment of all expenses incurred by 

any person so arrested, in establishing his 

rights, to be made from the treasury of the 
~ Commonwealth.” 

Those were some of the resolutions of the 
Convention which nominated my colleague, 
when he was elected to the seat which he now 
occupies. Was this without. my colleague’s 
concurrence? Or what did he say to it? I 

‘ have taken from the Boston Atlas a portion of 
his reply tote letter asking, him to stand as 

@ candidate, and I will read it to the House. 

The ‘letter was originally published in the 

Springfield 6 semwmens and was republished in. 
~ the Boston Arias of November 7th—the Thurs- 
_ day before the election. It is dated November 

and contains these words: 

“Dear Sir: My 
a in accordance with the 

at subject adopted by the late 
Convention for this Congressional district. 





tobavelin 





chosen to embrace it. 
I recommend Northern gentlemen, who pre- 


sent the spectacle to the country of preaching 


one set of notions at home and another tere, 
to look a little to the South; for we may find 
some good things there. Southern gentlemen, 
who find themselves in a small minority main- 
taining unpopular opinions, do not, as a gen- 
eral thing, so far as I 
and whine over it, and apologize for their own 
past history; and I hope that Northern men 
will stand up with a little Southern spirit—if I 
must be compelled to go so far for the right 
word—and say what they believe, as their 
brethren of the South do. 
of my neighbor of the sixth district will be a 
solemn warning to other gentlemen in that 
quarter, who feel an inward working, prompt- 
ing them to lay their hands on their mouths, 
and their mouths in the dust, and ery unclean, 
when they have been guilty of free thoughts. 
The exhibition is not exhilarating. [Laughter.] 
Well, sir, I do not know that it is worth 
while for me to follow further the private his- 
tory of my learned brother. I pass from the 
subject—which it is disagreeable to me to have 
had to notice—to the question which has been 
raised here in regard to my own consistency, 
one which I am quite ready to meet here, or 


it. Why, the “Pprgues has caHed me a'mnod- 
est man. I did not grow more modest while 
he was making out for me a character for con- 
sistency. which I think a great many politicians 
would rejoice to haye made out for them, The 
gentleman has shown me as occupying, & 
great many years ago, identically the same 
ground, oa very many important questions, as 
if occupy now ; and he has failed to show that 
during the intervening time I have ever uttered 
one word in any public speech, or have ever 
written a word in any printed letter, or in any 
document intended to be an expression of my 
opinions; he has not yet found, although 
Massachusetts has been dragged with a drag- 
net forty-two days to find it, any written word 
of mine to convict me of inconsistency in pub- 
lic matters. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have done for the 
last ten years has not been done in a corner. I 
have spoken in New England, in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Missouri; and I challenge any man, who has 
heard any public address of mine, to come for- 
ward and convict me of inconsistency upon 
any great national question. That is my chal- 
lenge; and I think it is quite broad enough to 
cover all supposable cases. But, sir, ] know 
perfectly well what I am saying; and I am 
quite willing that all the other States shall be 
dragged with drag-nets, as Massachusetts has 
been ; for my colloaguo has had acatvus aud 
industrious assistants, fitted by nature to be 
scavengers, who have dragged every corner, to 
see if they could not hunt up some stale slan- 
der which could be used against me. I am 
quite willing the other States should be exam- 
ined in the same way; and if I have been in- 
consistent upon any one of the great national 
questions, let the gentleman show it. But, 
until the gentleman does show some foundation 
for his charge, I shall not think it necessary to 
go very much into details of rumors to prove 
conversations, or supposed publications, with 
which I had no more to do than my colleague 
himeelf. 

What right has my colleague to say of me, 
he “ made himself, at an early period, distinct- 
ly understood upon both sides of that as well as 
many other questions which have been agitated 
in Massachusetts for the last ten or fifteen 
years?” JT pronounce that simply and plainly 
to be untrue. I have not been upon both sides 
of that question, or any other leading question 
before the country. I do not mean to accuse 
my colleague of intentionally falsifying the 
record. I do not believe he would do any such 
thing. I mean to charge him with simplicity 
and credulity in allowing himself to be imposed 
upon by others craftier than himself. to broach 
the calumnies they dare not utter in person. 
That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Will my colleague allow me to 
say, that one thing which I had in my mind 
was that the gentleman did sanction, in 1838, 


interference with the extension of slavery. I 


committee who in 1848 reported a resolution 


fere. 


I think that the plea of the statute of limit- 


houestly and sincerely, by one or the other of | 
the courses I have suggested; but he has not | 


have noticed, come here 


I hope the sad fate | 


elsewhere, whenever any man chooses to raise | 


a doctrine of the greatest importance—that of 
understood, also, that he was a member of a 


declaring that Congress ought not so to inter- 


gentleman who knows Snyening, anor my his- 
tory, knows that I have never held any other 
opinions. Why, then, did the gentleman say 


questions? The gentleman makes charges, 
and does not pretend to produce or to possess 
the evidence to sustain them. Why? I do 
not know. Perhaps he does not know. Those 
who suggest the charges may know that they 





| great questions of national importance, by say- 

| ing specifically I am on both sides. of it—a 

charge rather difficult to be made out; Father 

| difficult to be attempted to be made out, because 

| there is not evidence to be fonnd, to start upon 
the undertaking. 

The gentleman says that when I was in 

; Springfield, Illinois, during the last winter, an 


; and he insinuates, what he ought not to insin- 
| uate, that the handwriting of that article re- 
i sembles mine. If the gentleman has the arti- 
| cle in his possession, I will thank him to pro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Davis. I have not. 

Mr. Rantovut. If he has it not, he must not 
make the insinuations of resemblance of hand- 
| writing, because he had no cause for suppo- 
‘sing thatI wrote an article of that kind. 
| Nothing in my history would indicate that I was 
| likely to write such an article; and I doubt 
| whether the gentleman, in the bottom of his 
| heart, ever had any suspicion that [ wrote it. 
If he suspects it, let him give the grounds for 
, the charge; for gentlemen should not bring 
i‘ charges without grounds. I think the Commit- 
tee will perceive that I shou!d not have been 
| likely to have written that article, when I have 
stated a few facts. 

I was in Springfield, [linois, in the month of 
| February, 1851, upon business of great impor- 
, tance to those associated with me, and to my- 
L self individually. JI was attending to that busi- 
hess, and avoiding politics as far as I could. 
_ Before I left home, on the 8th day of October, 
| 1850, 1 had been unanimously nominated for 
| Congress by a very large Democratic conven- 
| tion, which, even in these days of casuistry, no 
| one has yet denied was a Democratic convention. 
| It was fully attended by delegates from the 
several towns in the district, and they nomi- 
nated me for Congress unanimously. They 
passed a resolution declaring their firm convic- 
tion that the fugitive slave law, just passed on 
the 20th of September, was unconstitutional. 
I was nominated on the 8th of October. The 
election was to come off on the 11th of Novem- 
ber. On the 7th of November, I think it was, 
a meeting was held in the town of Beverly—my 
native town, in which I now reside, and where 
eyerybody knows my history and opinions. At 
that meeting. [ took up the various leading topics 
of the day, and among others.the fugitive slave 
law; and J then declared, in the most distinct 
and unequivocal terms, my entire conviction of 
the unoonstitutionality of that law. I gave my 
reasons for that conviction. That, I say, was 
on the 7th of November, and the election came 
off on the 11th, ; 

My learned friend thinks some conversation 
about some resolutions in Boston conviets me of 
taking an Opposite stand. All I have to say 
about that is, that when I talk to those gentle- 
men again, | think it will be in writing. My 
position was as well known then as I could 
make it. I had addressed a meeting in the 
Town Hall of Beverly—a town of some five or 
six thousand inhabitants, some eight hundred 
of whom were present. I generally try to talk 
so as to be understood, and I say those eight 
hundred men understood me to declare the 
fugitive slave law unconstitutional, and for the 
same reasons that | to-day declare it unconsti- 
tutional. After that, does anybody suppose | 
went to Boston to tell them or favor of 
the fugitive slave law? I think, if 1 had acted 
in quite so extraordinary a manner, I should 
have been locked up in an insane hospital. 
Having made that speech upon the 7th of No- 
vember, and the election having been held on 
the 11th of the same month, I went to Boston 
3 day until about the middle of December. 
r. Davis. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him whether he denies having received 
those resolutions and looked over them? And 
does he deny having had an interview with the 
Union Safety Committee ? 
Mr. Rantovut. I will answer the gentleman 
with great pleasure. I admit that I had inter- 
views, not only with members of the Union 
Safety Committee, but with a large number of 
the Webster men of the city of Boston. They 
were so crazy just at that time, that they might 
well misunderstand any one they met with, 
They really imagined that they had saved the 
Union. I only say that the world may see, 
from the position which I took every pains to 
make public, that I did not intend to palm my- 
self off upon Mr. Webster’s friends as a sup- 
porter of the compromises. 
Mr. Davis. I merely wish to ask whether 


i 
| 
i 


I stood upon both sides of many great public | 


ing they were several times introduced [at 
Springfield] for the purpose of drawing you 
out.’ 


That is the explanation of the whole matter. 
Here was a gentleman who imagined that the 
suspicion of opposition to the compromise might 
do me an injury, and being desirous of doing 
me a favor, published an article, which 1 never 
saw until many days after it was published. 
Just as I was about eaving Springfield, it was 
pointed out to me, and I immediately said it 
was wrong—that I had not authorized it to be 

ublished, and that I regretted that it was. 

ow, sir, I will allude to another circumstance. 
The only article published by me while I was 
in the State of Illinois, is a letter, to which my 
name is signed. I published nothing anony- 
mously. I deny not only that production, but 
everything else that may be attributed to me 
there. I wrote, signed, and published a letter 
under my own signature. at letter, which 
was addressed to Hon. U. F. Linden, a member 
of the House of Delegates, or Assembly, of the 
State of Illinois, went into a calculation of the 
cost of certain railroads, concluding by sum- 
ming up what I supposed to be the advantages 
to the State of Illinois, from the construction 
of the railroads then in contemplation; I then 
added “that the advantages of works like these 
are not confined to the State in which they are 
located. They are common to the country. A 
railroad connecting the basin of the great lakes 
with the Gulf of Mexico, running from Chica- 
go to Mobile, will do more to connect the Union 
in enduring bands, than all the windy decla- 
mations of all the demagogues that have spout- 
ed in legislative halls for the last eighteen 
months.” 





article appeared in the Springfield Register ; ' 


Mr. Rantovt. I will ask my learned col- 
league whether he supposes that, because I was 
in a convention composed of eight hundred 
men, I am responsible for all that is done in 
that convention? If I am thus to be held 
responsible, I will never go to conventions 
again. I am willing to be responsible for all 
the resolutions that I write, or all that I sign 
as president of a convention, and for all the 
resolutions in relation to which I express my 
approbation by speaking or writing. But if a 
man is to be responsible for several columns of 
resolutions written by a lawyer who does 
nothing but write resolutions, and passed by an 
assembly of eight hundred men, there is not a 
man who attends om couventions who could 
not be proved to be inconsistent by such a rule. 
My ‘colleague alleges, that in 1828 I wrote 
some very bad poetry. I have written a good 
deal of bad in my life—most of it is 
burned, and the rest ought to be. But if all 
the bad poetry that I have written, and twenty 
reams more that I did not write, were charged 
upon me here, it-should not turn me aside 
from the great issue before me. It is not a 
question whether a man writes bad rhymes, or 
how many of them, or what music he can 
make from a hugag. It is a question which 
concerns the at interests of the country, 
and upon which I am willing that my opinions 
shall be known. They are to be found written 
down in plain prose. You must not go to 
anonymous doggerel to find them. I will begin 
with 1828, because the gentleman says that in 
that year I expressed opinions different from 
those I now hold. In that year, the universal 
topic of discussion in my section of the country 
was that of a high protective tariff. Upon that 
issue I stood then just where I stand now. If 


my colleague can find a seam in my armor. 
ich will admit the point of a dagger, let 


him drive it home. 
On the day that the news of the passage of 
that bill of abominations, the tariff of 1828, 
arrived at the place where I resided, I wrote 
and published in the newspapers an article 
redicting the fatal results of that law—pre- 
ictions since verified. I showed that the South 
was cruelly Poptart, and could not be ex- 
pe to submit quietly. I then gaye my rea- 
‘sons for that opinion, and they are reasons, 
‘from which Ihave never departed from that 
day to this. This was my ae in 1828, 
and I am willing to stand by that position 
uestion of internal 


‘In relation to the great 
improv Pt wel bay ; in 1830 I wrote 


it is true that the honorable gentleman took 
those resolves home with him, and returned 
them? 

Mr. Rantovt. I will answer the gentleman. 
The resolves were brought into my office in the 
afternoon, before I left Boston for Beverly, 
When I came back, I found them upon my 
office table. These gentlemen may have sup- 
posed that I spent the whole siakh studyin 
the resolutions. Such is not the fact. That 
have expressed myself in the very highest terms 
in praise of the intellect of Daniel Webster, is 
perfectly true, and I will furnish it to the gen- 
tleman in print, if he wants to see it. That I 
have anpetere. regard for the Union, is 


true; and I will express it again if I have oc- 
easion. That I have said | will stand by the 


Constitution, is true; and I say so now. A man 
could hardly say, at that time, that Mr. Web- 
ster was a man of great intellect, that he was 
in favor of the Union, and that he would stand 
by the Constitution, without being considered 
a Webster man, and in favor of his election to 
the Presidency, That was the inference drawn 
at once; an inference which I did not intend 
to be drawn in my case, as the gentleman may 
see from my taking care to pronounce publicly 
just the opposite doctrine, from time to time, at 
very short intervals. My position is not an 
ambiguous one. But here were gentlemen 
looking for support for Mr. Webster, and eve 

man who did not want the Union dissolved, 
was set down as almost certain for Mr. Web- 
ster. I do not want the Union dissolved; but 
I shall not help to make Mr. Webster Presi- 
dent, because J think the Union can_ be saved 
without that expedient. If I thought there 
was no other way of saving it, I might go for 
him. But the Union was saved on the 7th day 
of March, 1850, as every gentleman knows as 
“well as I do, and it has Fed saved every three 





weeks since, [laughter ;] and there are a great 
many other gentlemen anxious to save it as 
often as possible, for the credit of the thing. 

__ Now, sir, I went,to Illinois immediately after 
this, and while there, an article a ed in 
the Springfield (INinois) Register. Lave here ; 
a letter, which states the views taken of that | 
article by the editor of that paper, some months 
afcer he pepenen it. I do not know that it is 
worth while to read it through, but my col- 
league, [Mr. Davis,] or any other gentleman ' 
who desires, can examine it. It isa letter which | 


says that the editor “had no positive knowledge 


of your [my] opinions on the compromise meas- | 








Hom the allagd foie he foes 

















‘fayor, of the Maysville road bill 
. 1 am ready to produce the original of 


| 


ures, and, at, the time, em e was doing 
you [me] an act of friendship,” The writer 
says further: “I never heard you express your 
views of them, [the compromises, ] notwithstand- 


Now, I would ask any man of any sense, who 


, will take that letter and read it, if he thinks 
| that the man who wrote it, and signed his name 
have no others which can be better sustained. | to it, and published it, was trying to pass him- 
The gentleman does not attempt to assail my | self off there as a very high-tone 
position, or my course, upon any of the other 


compromise 

man? If there is a man who can believe that, 
I will not argue with him, for he is beyond the 
reach of argnment..That io the position I etood 
upon. I aid not argue the compromise mat- 
ters, and even the latter sentence, probably, if 
I had reflected open it, I should have thought 
in bad taste, and crossed it out. I did not go 
to Illinois to talk about the compromises. It 
so happened that I wrote the last sentences in 
a hurry, and signed my name to it; very for- 
aerey. for me, as it turns out, for it shows 
where I stood then, when it did not occur to me 
that I was writing a letter for such a purpose 
as it now answers. 

Mr. Davis, (interrupting.) If the gentleman 
will allow me, I desire to ask him another ques- 
tion. He stated, that on no question can any 
printed remarks be found, showing that he 
ever stated anything inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of the letter of ’38. I ask him whether, 
in the election of 1848, he did not make speeches 
upon the stump, in which he supported the doc- 
trine of non-intervention ? 

Mr. Rantovt. I answer the gentleman dis- 
tinctly, that I did not. Now, if the gentleman 
can prove to the contrary, he can have ample 
time, and I will aid him in searching for ma- 
terials. I supported General Cass, and did it 
in good faith, and in various parts of the coun- 
try, and did all I could to bring about his elec- 
tion. On most occasions I made no allusions to 
his Nicholson letter; but when I did allude to 
it, upon very few occassions, I briefly expressed 
my disent from his conclusions; that is all. I 
did not make it prominent; and when I thought 
it was absolutely necessary to touch upon it, [ 
took care that my hearers should know where 
I stood. 

Now, sir, I am not going through this long 
catalogue of small matters, because it is not 
worth the time. The game is not worth the 
powder. If my reputation will not take care 
of itself, it is not worth the trouble of being 
taken care of. I will risk it; and I will leave 
unanswered all the other matters which the 
gentleman has alluded to, simply saying, that 
if any statement would warrant the fair and 
honest inference that I have been inconsistent 
upon any of the questions to which the gentle- 
man has alluded, then that statement is false ; 
that is all. I am not going into particulars, 
because there is beyond all these a great ques- 
tion, a question vastly more important to the 
country, and to the world, than the consistency 
of my colleague from the Sixth district or my- 
self. We are but insects which move about 
upon the surface of this globe. But there are 
great interests, concerning all humanity for all 
future ages, that are agitating this nineteenth 
century, and which we, as members of this Con- 
gress, are bound to meet. It isnot for the North, 
itis not fur the South, it is not for any section of 
this country, to rise up and talk loud and an- 
grily by way of quieting agitation. Agitating 
speeches do not mend the matter. No section, 
no great interest, by thrusting its head into the 
sand like an ostrich, diminishes the danger 
which it declines to look in the face. Here are 
certain great interesting questions which must 
have an issue somehow. iow, as yet, God only 
knows; but it is for us, as men, to look them 
in the face, and to determine what are the 
principles upon which they are to be settled— 
not to try to make each other angry. | donot 
respect that man who tries to make me angry 
when he should argue, because it puts an end 
to all fair argument, all prospect of our coming 
to an understanding to the end of time. But 
let us, with a common desire to see haw these 
questions may be met, mutually tolerate differ- 
ences of opinion, and allow every man to speak 
out frankly what he believes, and then respect 
him the more, the more frankly he expresses 
his opinions. That is my feeling; and I hope 
it will be met with the same feeling on the 
part of others. 

But, sir, before I touch upon this, let me say 
a word or two about this coalition in Massa- 
chusetts, because the gentleman originally 
flung his gauntlet down upon that matter. He 
says it was a corrupt coalition. Now, sir, in 
Massachusetts there were, and have been for 
many years, three parties. The law and Con- 
stitution of the State of Massachusetts require 
a majority to elect to any office. No one of 
the three parties was strong enough to estab- 
lish a Government. One of two things was to 
be done, then. And I ask this House, and every 
man in it, which we should choose? Either 
there could be no Government for Massachu- 
setts, or else there must be a combination of 
two parties. Which ought we, as patriots, to 
have done? Have no Government? No. If 
we were to haye a Government, a combination 
was to have been madesomewhere. Three co- 
alitions were ible: Whigs and Free-Soilers, 
Whigs and Democrats, Democrats and Free- 
Soilers. There can be no other. Which does 
the gentleman prefer? That is quite plain. 
The House may see where the shoe pinches. 
The gentleman and his patriotic friends, whose 
souls sicken at thought of the new coalition, 
had made a combination between Whigs and 
Abolitionists, and had controlled the State by 
that means. I understand Whig ethics, and 
the ruling principle is, what puts us zn is right, 
what puts us owt-is wrong. Now, these very 
same gentlemen, who formed a coalition, and 
carried it out for eighteen years, all at once 
saw themselves ejected from power. Qh, it is 
horrible, it is cotrupt, it is infamous. They 
blush for their own State when they find other 
men doing, for godd and patriotic reasons, that 
which they have done for no reason at all, ex- 
cept to share the'spoils of office, and to carr 
out a system of class legislation, out of whic 
they filled the pockets of the managers of this 
machinery. That has been done for years, 
until at last the people of Massachusetts could 
stand it no longer. They determined they 
would not be ruled in that manner any longer. 
The rejected all these gentlemen; and when 
the Whig party was suddenly choked off from 
the great meat platter which the gentleman 
saw in apocalyptic vision, it set up a how! that 
might be sad through Tartarus. At that I 
do not wonder. What I wonder at is, that 
there are Democrats in other ts of the 
country green enough to send back an echo to 
that howl; who sympathize with Whigs who 
have been in office for the best. part of half a 


century, and think it infamous to turn them 
out. is is What I wonder at, and I have not 
ceased to wonder to this day: hy, sir, a com- 
bination was n . No man will deny 
that. The only question was, what combina- 


tion should be made. Only three combinations 
are possible: the Whigs and Free-Soilers, the 
Democrats and Free-Soilers, and the Whigs 
and Democrats. No system of mathematics 
can make more than these three. The Whigs 
and Free-Soilers had been united for sixteen 
or eighteen years., The Whigs had all that 
time professing to believe various matters 
which they did not believe, or else their acts 
peed Mets. bebe one or the ge Prey have 

een, under false pretences, 0 n ‘goods 
which did not rag 5 for ag teen 


a scale. 


ears. 
Frauds of that-anrt, n 89 lq 
Thay sould stand it oo. ey deter- 


it no ger. 


party became sick of | 





mined that they would no longer coalesce with 
the Whigs, upon any pretence whatever. 
Should the Whigs and the Democrats have co- 
alesced? In other parts of the country, T see 
the effect of Whig and Democratic coalescence. 
With a little more of it, you will have @ Whig 
majority in the Senate. I find gentlemen rising 
up here, gentlemen from the Southern States 
coming here, and publicly announcing that 
they came determined to vote with either party 
that will go furthest in a certain direction— 
gentlemen whom I supposed to be Whigs, and 
to hdd Whig principles, but who have no ob- 
jection to turn Democrats all at once, as & 
black lobster turns red by boiling ; that is, the 
Whigs will turn sound, consistent Democrats, 
if the Democratic party will eat more Southern 
dirt than the Whig party will. That is the 
proposition, and it is made unblushingly here ; 
and the people who make it come here and ask 
the two great parties to put up their principles 
for sale, to be knocked down to the highest 
bidder. And they have the impudence to talk 
to the people of Massachusetts about an un- 
principled coalition. fo. 

I should like to see the want of principle 
shown in our coalition, shown by some of those 
gentlemen who come here and say they are 
willing to join either party—either party, pro- 
vided it is a party of profound and thorough 
sectionalism—ignoring all inhabited regions 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line; provided it 
is @ party not having a national idea in the 
head of any man belonging to it; provided it is 
a party that believes the Constitution of the 
United States was created to perpetuate and 
secure the blessings of slavery to ourselves and 
our posterity, and for no other purpose ; pro- 
vided it is a party of one idea—they do not 
care whether it is Democratic or Whig, the 
will go for it, That is the kind of doctrine ad- 
vanced upon this floor. And then the men 
who advance it turn round and berate the men 
of Massachusetts, and call the creation of a 
Government an infamous coalition. Of that I 
do not complain so munch ao that a ugtiye son 
of Massachusetts should endorse all these mis- 
erable slanders. It is of that I complain. The 
coalition, I say, in Massachusetts, must needs 
be of Whigs and Free-Soilers, Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, or Democrats and Free-Soilers. Now I, 
as a Democrat, had no idea of coalescing 
with the Whigs. I had fought them all my 
life long. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Cabell] does not see any distinction between 
the two parties. I have seen a distinction—a 
broad gulf—a gulf like that between Dives and 
Lazarus, and I could not leap over it in a single 
bound. I supposed that there was a principle 
at the bottom of all this. I€ I have been mis- 
taken, it is a mistake of which I do not wish to 
be relieved. I wish to be suffered still to sup- 
pose that there is a little principle in the world, 
instead of thinking that all parties and aggre- 
gations are rogues. I think there was a prin- 
ciple at the bottom of the division between 
Democrats and Whigs; and I could not, as a 
Demccrat, coalesce with the Whigs. You then 
ask, How did the Democrats coalesce with the 
Free-Soilers? Was not there a broad distine- 
tion between them? I will show gentlemen 
how broad; for it is best that these things 
should be understood. You will have to under- 
stand them by and by ; and what is the benefit 
of talking nonsense in hours together, when we 
can get at the plain facts if we choose to do so; 
and when, having got at the plain facts, we can 
judge better how to conduct ourselves than by 
the impositions palmed off here day after day, 
in order to influence the country. I will show 
gentlemen how far the Democratic party and 
the Free Soil party were from each other at 
the time the coalition was formed. The gen- 
tleman knows very well, although the House 
may not, that the coalition was formed in the 
fall of the year 1849, and not. for the first time, 
in the fall of 1850. It was formed in the fall 
of 1849, and attempted to take the power out 
of the hands of the Whigs, but did not succeed. 
It came very near success, but it did not suc- 
ceed. In 1850 they made a second trial, and 
succeeded. In 1851 they made a third trial, 
and succeeded again. Three times has this 
coalition been in operation; the first time a 
failure, and the last two times su¢cessful. Now, 
before the coalition was made, of course those 
Democrats who came the nearest to the pecu- 
liar opinions of the Free-Soilers had no diffi- 
culty, and felt no repugnance. The repugnance 
must have been on the part of those who were 
furthest from the Free-Soilers, and I propose to 
show where they stood. I hold in my hand the 
resolutions reported by the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Hallett, September 19th, 1849, the week the 
coalition was formed: and gentlemen will see 
how far Mr. Hallett and those who thought 
with him had to go before they could act with- 
out repugnance with the Free-Soil party. The 
following is one of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. Hallett: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in 
any form and color, and in favor of Freedom 
AND FREE SOIL wherever man lives through- 
out God's heritage.” 

That is one of the resolutions; here is 
another : 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery to free Territories, and in 
favor of the exercise of. all constitutional and 
necessary means to restrict it to the limits 
within which it does or may exist by the local 
laws of the State.” 

Now, gentlemen will ask me, what is the vote 
upon these resolutions of Mr. Hallett? It was a 
very full Democratic Convention, and the vote in 
favor of these resolutions was 2 unanimous one, 
on the 19th of September, 1849. Gentlemen 
who write one kind of resolutions for the news- 
papers, unanimously adopted, circulating them 
throughout the State of Massachusetts, in a 
printed form, for effect, and who will write 
another kind of doctrine in private letters to 
members upon this floor, must submit to have 
their two systems compared. I say here what 
I have said in Massachusetts. Print them in 
parallel columns, and you will find no differ- 
ence. If the gentlemen wish to make the 
North all hypocrites; if they wish every man 
at the North who entertains sentiments that 
are not perfectly palatable in high Southern 
latitude should falsify his own record, and pre- 
tend to love that which in his heart he abhors ; 
if gentlemen desire that, why, there is a way 
to make some men do that, but there is no 
way to make all men do so. The thing is im- 
possible. I think too well, not only of the people, 
of the freemen, of Massachusetts, but I think, 
thank God, I am able to say, too well of the 
freemen of the United States—I think too well 
of human nature all over the world—to believe 
that @ universal system of hypocrisy upon the 
subject of slavery, or any other subject, is pos- 
sible now, or will be at any future day. Vou 
may succeed in making 

Mr. Casett. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask. him a single question ? 

Mr, Rantout. I havenottime. The gentle- 
man can speak after me for an hour, 

Mr. Case. I only wish to ask the gentle- 
man if the person of whom he is speaking is 
the same one who is chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee ? 

Mr. Ranravy,. It is the same man—what is 
called at the North a Hunker Democrat. 
[Laughter.] Now, sir, I was saying, and I can- 
not go over the matter that I had intended to 
pass over, that this issue of slayery is a great 
national issue, to be met with national, consti- 
tutional principles. We haye got to see what 
is to be sie with it. I say it is we, I say that 
it is not one-third of the Union, that is to settle 
this subject, if the United States Government 
take it up. It will be settled by two-thirds of 
the People of the United States, and not by 
one-third. Yes, sir, gentlemen should remem- 
ber that the State of Massachusetts has a 
greater white population than any State south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, and yet Massachu- 
setts is a small State at the North. Are these 
States that contain one-third part of the white 
population to say that the General Government 
shall take hold of this subject? That is the 
first proposition. Second: When they take 
hold of it, are they to do what they demand— 
they being one-third of the people, and we, the 
other two-thirds, shall humbly submit to it to 
the end of our days, They will make that de- 
mand, but it will not be granted; that is all. 
Is it wise to make it? Is it not better to look 
about a little, and see what you ean‘do, before 
you embark in an enterprise of that kind? | 
see hut threa issues to this great question of 
slayery. I will propound them in Ao words, 
for I see my time is very short There are 
three issues, I say. It may result in ciyil war 
and anarchy. I say that is ble; but, in 
my opinion, it is a mere possibility. But it is 
a possibility that prudent men ought to look 
at, because bad management may drive the 
chariot off the precipice, when, with the slight- 
est degree of prudence and skill, the course 
te perfec 











other issues in which it may result? Wh ’ 
there is a Federal and there is a Democratic 
issue. Slavery will not last forever; for the 


most the whole civilized world have got rid of 
it; and that portion of the civilized world of 
which I speak—for I say nothing of the bar- 
barians—which still retains this institution, 
retains a temporary institution, and it must 
look about to see how, with the least incon- 
venience and suffering to itself, that temporary 
institution is to come to an end. That is the 

eat question for Southern men ; and if it is to 

pressed upon this Government—and | think 
it ought not to be—then it is the great question 
for Wetton men. 

And I say there are two issues—a Federal 
issue and a Democratic issue! What is the 
Federal issue? That the Federal Government 
be forced day after day to take more and more 
interest in this subject of slavery, and to inter- 
fere more and more with it, by at one time 
making a fugitive slave law, to compel all of 
my constituents to be the catchers of runaway 
negroes, which is repugnant to my people. 
They do not like it. Or, by an arrangement 
which they say is constitutional, and to give 
the great capitalists of the North an opportuni- 
ty to raise an amount sufficient for the exigency, 
either by taking the national lands, or making 
a great national loan, to build up a great na- 
tional debt, greater than that of Great Britain, 
which they would delight to do, to buy up the 
negroes of the South. That is the Federal 
issue. Towards it you are tending now. By 
and by gentlemen will see this tendency more 
strongly developing itself. It isof no avail for 
gentlemen to try to shut their eyes to it. When 
the Federal party see that slavery must come 
to an end, they will endeavor to prevail upon 
the General Government to buy itup. Against 
that I protest beforehand. When that is done, 
it makes a complete revolution in the whole 
nature of the Government. It builds up a 
debt as great as that of England. It gives the 

resident a pawer which makes the Republican 

mpire, even though your forms remain un- 
changed, as France has been transformed into 
an empire, from the great patronage existing 
in the hands of one magistrate. But what is 
the other issue? The Democratic issue is that 
you take your stand sternly upon the Constitu- 
tion, and say that the Constitution of the 
United States does not allow—does not justify 
the Federal Government in touching the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States. SLAVERY, 
AND THE EXTRADITION OF SLAVES, 
MUST BE LEFT TO THE STATES. That 
is the doctrine I maintain at home. It is the 
only doctrine upon which this question can be 
settled, without one or the other of two results— 
either civil war, or else the building up of a 
debt which would crush the freedom of the 
United States forever. I say, then, stand upon 
State Rights, and say, sternly and inflexibly, 
that the General Government shall not meddle 
with the institution of slavery in the States; 
and I ask gentlemen to look, to see if they have 
not made a fatal mistake in misconstruing a 
clause of the Constitution with regard to fugi- 
tives from labor. That clause no more allows 
the United States Government to enact-a law 
for the rendition of runaway slaves, to employ 
its officers for the rendition of slaves, than it 
would allow this Congress to enact a law to 
send its officers into the port of Charleston to 
rescue free men of color seized there, and sold 
as slaves, because they cannot pay their jail 
fees. I ask gentlemen if they would think 
that was constitutional? I can make out as 
strong a case of constitutionality for that, as 
any gentleman has yet done for the other. 
The principles you adopt in the one case, 
must cover the other. I say, then, if you have 
already infringed upon the Constitution—if 
you have already violated it—hereafter cease 
to do so. You have already entered the point 
of the wedge. Do not drive it home, by a 
continual urging upon Congress this question 
of slavery. What have we heard all of this 
session! “Quiet agitation :” and quieting agi- 
tation is the noisiest business we have—the 
very noisiest; and also the most irritating. 
Sir, agitation is not to be quieted by hard 
words. Hard words will have very little suc- 
cess on either side. This question of slavery 
can be quieted only in two ways. One way 
will be for the South to let it alone; and then 
if everybody at the North would let it alone, 
which no man can promise, it would be quiet- 
ed. The other would be to talk about it like 
reasonable men. Take it up as you take up 
any other grewt uutional interest, and try to 
get at the merits of it. When you do that, it 
will be then as quietly approached and treated 
as any other subject, and, by the blessing of 
Providence on your honest endeavors, a way 
will be found to pass though that transition of 
social system, through which most of the na- 
tions of Europe have passed within a com- 
paratively recent period. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 





After years of mathematical labor and me- 
chanical results, Prof. Willis, of Rochester, has 
completed and has now in constant operation 
a self-winding clock, which determines the sec- 
onds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years, of time, with unfailing accuracy, contin- 
uing in constant motion by itself, never requir- 
ing to be wound up, never running down, but 
moving perpetually so long as its components 
exist. So says the Rochester Democrat. 


seeds of its death are within itself. Now, al. | 








tion, two cents to the pound, or $1 per ton. 
crushed at the mili of the Grass Valley Quartz 
pany, formerly John A. Collins & Co., has rangeg from 

to eight cents a pound, or from $20 to $160 4 ton. At Ar 
mill, the average yield has been avout three and a ha rs 


The qvart 
Mining en 


If cent, 
' to the pound, or $70a ton. Mostof this rock bh 
| from “ Daisey,” “Gold”? and ‘Usburn” Hills alae a 
| Tichest veins now worked " 


Hon James Walsh, Senator from Nevada county, and y 
seers of a large quartz mill, in writing upcn this aubje “4 
8: ae 
* The rock (from which all the richest portions b , 
culled) haa paid as low as $20 per ton, ond an high as son 
per ton. The quarts is paying better now than at first r 
I chiok the average of the qnartz in this vi sinity wi 
be found to be abont $40 per-ton ” in de 
“ The rock on that (Gold) Hill, after taking 
encngh to pay for working the hill. ana excavating the roc 
will, beyond doubt, pay an assay of five cents per por ck, 
The quantity of gid bearing quartz in this (Grass V me 
district, it ia impossible tor any one to estimate. * #2 
Even with high labor, imperf:-t modes of qrarryli j 
very inefficient machinery, the miiis are making ~aye 
James Hough,a heavy quartz operator, writing on thi 
subject, under date of July 25, 1851, says: 7 
“ Up to tne present time, I have quarried ao 
hundred tons of rock, have had in a9 emp oy 0 deve ° 
twelve men daily, and have more than paid my entire “4 
penses by crushing with a hand mortar the richest pestlenn 
of the rock, paying wages at the rate of three or ¢ urd rd 
aday,with board By this hand opera‘ion I have erushed 
quartz yielding as high as eighty-six dollars t» the pound 
and little, i: any, less than three dollar.” mt 
“ After these ‘ specimens’ bave been carefully culled fro 
the whole mass of the rock by breaking it up into small nie. 
ces, the smallest yield of the remainder, when crurhid and 
amalgamated at the mil), has ben $30 per ton, and the lar. 
gest that has come under my observation as high as $140. 
In my opinion, $70 would be a fair average of cach tou if 
rock.” 
Prof. Blake, a man of science, and thoroughly acqnainteg 
with this subject, writes: 


“In Grass Valley, very rich qnartz has been found ly 
many specimens that I have seen, the quar'z might fom 
been said to have been litera'ly imbedded in the gold, rat) er 
than the golo in the quartz. * * * There can be 4, 
doubt, a'so, that quartz, in which no gold is vi ible to the 
naked eye, often contains a considerable portion. [ have 
(continue the Professor) analyzed rock in which a Car eful 
examination conl! not detect a particle of gold, hut which 
has yielded as high as twe've cents to the pound ” — 

Dr. Finley, an intelligent gentleman, who 
gaged in quartz mining in Grass Valley and at Auburn rays 
that he has extracteu eighty cents to the pound from quartz 
which to the eve sid not presenr a particle of gold. 

Rev. K. T Huddart, of this ity, ana long a resident of 
Grass Valle-, selected various specimens of qnartz from 


out specimeng 


is largely en- 


Union Quartz Mountain, which have been assayed ty Mr 
Warwick, of tais city, who stated explicitly to Dr.  nddart 
that if ove hundred tons of similar quartz were cflered to 
him in a pulverized #¢-te, he would be wi'ling to p»urchase 
1, after taking a4 average, at the rates specifi-d below 


Extract from the statement of Mr Warwick, dated Ner 
ork, January 29, 1852 


No. | yields 4 gra. per lb., or $293 p om of 2.240 pounde 
No. 2 "Gs 10 ails do *y: 5 wr, " ’ = 
No 3 do 33 do 2,164 do. do 
No.4 do. 46 dy 3 164 do. o 
No.5 do. 141-2 do. 1082 co do. 

No 6 do 12 ad». 896 


dao. (to 
Dr. Huddart remarked that Nos. 1,2, and 6, showed no 
signs of go.d whatever to the naked eye, previous to smelt- 
ing; Nos. 3,4, and 5, showed gold in spots, but were by no 
means what world be called picked specimens 

The above calculations are based upon the value of gold 


at $16 per oucce. In giving the dollars t. thy ton, the cents 
are omitte i 

THe \CHIN ERY will be similar to that employed by 
the Griss Va ley Quartz Mining Company, former!y owned 


by Joho A. Colims & Co This style of machinery has been 
thor ughly and succeaafully tested. It will accomplish the 
same amount of labor wich the employmert of half Jess 
power than any other style of machinery that he 
der our ooservation. 

The following statement from William H Willets, engi- 





ner, and formerly of Skaneateles, New York, and known to 
be a man of unimpeachable integr ty, while it introduces 
other subjects, shows the superiority of thia style of ma- 
chinery: 

Grass VaLuisy, December 7, 1%1 


Dear Sta: You ask my opinion of the Grass Valley 
Quartz Mining Co.’s Mill, Claims, &c , tormeriy known ag 
J. A. Collins & Co’s Mod+l Mill. l have had charge of the 
mill, as enginecr, since the mill was starved, (sume six 
months )and cav confidently say this mili is cz>able of 
ecushing more rock than any miilin the Valley This mill 
has ten stamps, bat owing to their size, xud the peculiar 


coustruction of its batter'es, will crush more rocks witn 
vne-third less hands and ha'f the power, than other mills in 
this town that have eignteen s‘ampx 

‘ur average run for several weeks past baa been four 
tons per day, (of twenty-four honrs,) rer stamp But this 
has been rock that ernshes easier than the average yield of 
the mines. Srill I have no hesitation in saying we can ernsh 
thirty tons perday, with the rock properly prepared, from 


any vein in this vicinity. The comp uy have extensive 
el ims on Daisey ani Osb rn hills. We have been crusb- 
ing from these hil:s auring the past 5 or 6 weeks. and the 
average yield from the former has been about one hundred 
dollars per ton, f.em the latter about sixty. ‘Lhe beat 
yield we bave had daring this time has been two hundred 
and furty ounces, takn vut of the a:nalgamators from four 
stamps, besides some two er tore huudred dollars taken 
out of the batteries, and from the tables bef re it reached 
the amalgamators. Tcis sould be five and a half pounds of 
amelgim per stamp. whic would yield one hunired dollars 
per pound of pure gold. The roc« from theee hills is most y 
ther se quarts. which crashes, as | was saying before, easier 
than the average oxing to there being but httiecry stallized 
quartz mixeu with iv. 
J.1. Crosert, Esq. 


WM. H. WILLETS. 


I have been running with Mr. Willets, as engineer, some 
two months, and fully concar in the above. 

MOSES L. REMENTON. 
The Nevada Journal, under the date of November 8, 1851. 
speaks of this mill as follows : ‘ 


“Tn one of these mills we observed an improvement 
over the usual process, at cnce simple aad effective, which 
proprietors would Go welltocopy. We reterto the stamps 
and mortars connected with the mill of Messrs Jubn A 

Collins & Co This mill with ten stamps has b.ew in use 
some fuar months, and yet the wear in them is ulmost im 

perceptible. Oo examining the construction of the stamps 
and mortars, we were not surprived at this result. The 
stamps are Very large, l4 by t inches 01) the sace ihe mor- 
tars in whish these stamps play are tweuty-‘our inch«s 
wide The wivautage of this is. the quartz, instead of pack 

ing down in a sulid mass as it wiilin a coutined mortar, has 
plenty froom to fly bout; the fine is ejected through the 
sieve, and the coarse is conetantly ‘alling under the stamps. 
Take a haudfal of sa}t, and pnt itin a hsnd mortar aed pound 
it with a pestie of the size uf the mortar. anu it will crowd 
down in a slid mass, and at the bottom the lumps will be 
as Coarse a:ter an hour’s pounding as whew put in; whereas, 
if the mortar is roomy, tLe salt 1s in constant motion, and 
soon p»lverizes his is the philosophy of these roomy 
mortars and wide stamps, and it is obvious, a8 wei! as de 

cided by experiment, that the wear on the st-mmp must be 
less when a large face strikes fairly on the quartz, and the 
grinding from the sides is removed.” 

The California Express, under date of November 12, 
1851, speakicg of this mill, remarks: 

“© Among the most efficient mills now running, are those of 
Legrave & Vo , John A. Uollins & Co., and ir. Waieh. ‘The 
first runs 18 stamps, and the last two, 0 each. The stamps 
of the first are only six inches rquare on the ‘ace, an: those 
of Collins & Co. are eight ani tuurteen inches—more than 
three times as large, and their mortars are correspoudingly 
large. The consequence is, this mill will crush consilerably 
more than any in this vailey.”’ 

James Velevan, Secretary of a Company that is construct- 
a large mi 1 in Graas Valley, writes : 

“This mill and veins (Collins and Company’s) have an 
excellent reputation in thiscommunity. I regard it one of 
the best and most ¢ffivient in this section.” 





The Louisville Courier tells of a likely col- 
ored boy who was lodged in the jail in that 
city to prevent his being sold into slavery. His 
statement is that he is hs and belongs to the 
State of New York, but was travelling in the 
capacity of servant to two men who brought 
him to Leuisville and attempted to sell him to 
a negro trader. 





The following anecdotes are from the Troy 
Family Journal : 


Rocer SHERMAN AND JoHN RanpoLPH.— 
Mr. Sherman was Representative in Con- 
gress from Connecticut ; his business had been 
that of making shoes. Mr. Randolph arose, 
and, with his usual squeaking sounds, said, “I 
should like to know what the gentleman did 
with his leather apron, before he set out for 
Washington. Mr. Sherman replied, imitating 
the same squeak, “I cut it up, sir, to make 
moccasins for the descendants of Poca- 
hontas1 ” 


In severity of sarcastic remark, Burns was 
perhaps unrivalled. In a tavern one evening, 
the conversation turning on the death of a 
friend, one of the company observed that he 
meant to attend a funeral, requesting at the 
same time that Mr. Burns would accommodate 
him with the loan of a black coat, his being 
out of repair. “As I am invited,” answered 
the poet, “to the same funeral, I cannot lend 
you my coat, but I can suggest a substitute.” 
“What is that?” asked the other. “Throw 

our character over your shoulders,” said 
Dam, “ and that will prove the blackest coat 
you ever wore in your life-time,” 








MANHATTAN QUARTZ MINING COMPANY : 
Capital Stock, $150,000; Shares, $100 each— 
located in Grass Valley, the focus of Quartz 
Mining in California; chartered for Fifty 
Years, under Incorporation Act of California ; 
Office, No. 208 Broadway, New York city. 


TRUSTEES, 
-JOHN A. COLLINS, HARRISON SCOTT, 
JOHN COOK, Ja. WILLIAM C, CROSETT. 
HOKACE GREELEY. 


LOCATION AND CLAIMS. 

bare’ principal “CLAIMS” of the Company are upon 

“ Manattan ’’ and “ Willow ” Hills; it has also valya- 
ble possessions upon “Gold,” ‘St Lawrence” “ Laurel,” 
« Chestuut,” and “Osburn” Hille—a total of 64 lots, 26 of 
which are 1/0 feet each upon the vein, with all its dips and 
angles 24 c’aims, 100 feet square ; 8 claims, 60 feet eqaare ; 
and 6 claims, 30 by 40 feet—ali of which are of an average 
ricat ess, at least, of Grasse Valley gold-bearing Quartz 


TITLE. 

The tities to these veins are of twoclasses. One is deri- 
ved from Mexican grants, embracing tracts of several 
leagues; and the other, which is nearly universal, by set- 
tiement and occupation upon the public domain of the Uni 
ted States. The first class of titles is disregarded by the 
miners, but the latter claims universal confidence and re- 
spect, and by the last session of the Legislature of Uatifor- 
gia was legalized. 

The statates provided that in all cases of trespass upon 
miners’ claims, a Justice of the Peace shall have jurisdio- 
tion, and is required to award his decision in accordance 
with the regula‘jons of the miners for the ,overnment of 
— particular locality where the claim in dispute is sita- 
ated. 

Hence the most perfect confid is d in these ti- 
ties. for individuals and companies they are regarded as 
equal to a f-esimple So great is the confidence in them, 
that olxims valued at thousands of dollars are constantly 
ehanging hands. It is safe to say that not ope hundred 
suits have grown out of conflicting claims since the first dis- 
covery of gold jn California. 
4g GRASS VALLEY QUARTZ. 





As the op*rations of the Company are located in Grasa 
Valley, it may not be out of place to give the reaver an ap- 
proximate idea of the gen ayerage of the qnarts rock in 
this lar region. In sliciting testimony upon this 
P int, we qhali suijmon upon the stand as witnesses a few 
the many who are or have been practical 





would ectly safe. It may regult in ciyi 
' war, if badly man bres | "without ~ 
sert of prudence. Then, what are the.two 


engaged fo 
quartz mining in this place. he President of this Compa- 











ny, from long experience, is of the opiuion that the great 
mass of this quartz will average, by the present mill opera- 


Captain E. Wilson, long engaged in mining, in speaking 
of th:s miil, wri es to J. L. Crosett: 

“IT have no hesitation in saying that I believe it one of the 
most ¢fficien: fur reducing rock and saving gold, in opera 
tion ‘Trnis [ beiieve is the opinion of every judge working 
in the Vailey.’ 

An intellbgent writer in the Culif-rnia Courier bases & 
calculation of the operations of a mill,crns:ing 100 tons 
daily, at one cent per pound, as fullows, to wit: : 

Expenses quarrying crushing, &c - $1,100 
100 tons at $2'), ur one cent a pound 2,000 
Profits - - . - + 900 

An addition of one mill per pound wil! add $200 a day, or 
$60,000 a y.ar of 300 days; at two cents per pound, would 
produce a profit in one year of $970,000 

‘Two cents is th- lowest average made f r culled quaitz, 
even by any of the Grass Valley quartz miners. Wich most 
of the Trustees of this Company, quartz mining is son e- 
thing more than mere theory. four of them have been 
practically engaged in this busi:ess. Two of the Lrustees 
are now in Grass Vailey, looking after the interest of this 
Company At the very lowest ¢s imetes, the profit ie excr- 
mouely large) Many milis, smali anu imperiect as they have 
been, are paying good dividends. 

The mii! of the Grass Valley Quartz Mining Company, 
formerly under the direction of the President of this Com- 
pany, paid its original cost io sixty days, and since, it has 
paid large prefits no: withstanding it has been three times 
remodeled, improved, and enlarged. 


A letter published in the Aita California, in referring to 
the Companies workin, in the Maripcsa mines, says: : 
“Tbree others | heard of, have di ided—cne 10, one il, 


and one 15 per cent. per month on their capitals.” ; 

Che Gold Hill Qaar:z Mixing Uompany, of Grass Valley, 
on the 10:h ir st., declared a a:vidend of ten per cent. on 
their ca, ital. 

Facts and estimates as to what has teen, and what may 
be done mizht be multiplied to an ind: finite extent, hut 
snfficieat bas already been presented. to enable the Inquirer 
to form some ides as to what may be accomplished by this 
Company If its success cepends upon an excellent loca- 
ti n, good and ext-nsive veins, abundance of woud and 
water, a sa ubriour climate, the he. viest and most improved 
machinery, and a large experience in quartz operations on 
the part of the Directors, an1 their determinative ee 
forth evcry exertion t» pr.secute the work with energy an 
the most rigid economy, then the stcckholders will reap ny 
golden harvest by large divide: ds, and increare in the value 
of stock. 

THE EXTENT OF THE WORKS, 


For the amount named at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, the hitherto poprietors of the gold-bearnng localiti § 
atoresaid contgact vith the compavy to sell and transier 
the said propere:, and to erec' thereon, at the eariiest pos 
sible day, the necessary buildin ys and machinery adequate 
to ‘he reducticn%f 100 tons of quartz per day of 24 h. urs, 45 
follows, viz: 

Tne mill will consist of 36 stamps, after the pattern of John 
A. Collin’s & Company’s mill, with a few important improve- 
ments, and playing in six batteries of six stamps each— 
amalgamato’ s adequate to detect the gold as fast as the ore 
is pulverised—an engine of sufficient power to drive all this 
machinery, and an additional power of ten horse, ton ve 
machinery to reduce the tailings, er the ore after it haa 
passed through amalgamators, when such improvements 
shali have been discovered. The buildings will consist of & 
stamp house, 30 sy 50; amalgamating house 30 by 40 feet j 
an ne bonse, 20 by 30 feet; shop for miliwright — 
blacksmith, 29 by 30 feet; dwellirg, 20 by 40 feet ; office, 15 
Ly 20 feet; and wood-honse, 20 ny 60 feet. in 

They farihermore acree to give their own time, expericne®, 
and labor, to promote the interests of the company, accor . 
ing to their best judgm nt, up to the time th: engagements 
above specified shall have been fally performed. and the 
works of thecompany complet:d and running in perfect 
order. JOHN A COLLINS. President. 

HORACE GKEELEY, Trea: urer and Secretary 

0<y~ Pampblets containing the charter of this Comp2ny, 
and the laws of California upon corporations, and facts con- 
cerning Quartz and Quartz Mining, can be had by addre:&- 
ing, post paid, and enclosing two postage etamps, JOHN A 
CULLINS, No. 208 Broadway, New York City, wheré 
stock can ha procured, by sending as above, post paid, Bank 
Motes or Drafts, to 


March 11—3t JOHN A. COLLINS, President. 








THOMAS EMERY, 
eS of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnat 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May \5—tf 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agen' 
efor the National Era, ani authorized to take Aaver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required “4 
us. His offices are at Goatea; 8 Congress street; New Thi 4 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of _ 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of Nor 
and Fayette etreets. . 
ow- 'S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, ed 
scription, and Colleoting Agent, No. 10 State street, Bosto 
(Journal Building, is also agent for the Natienal Era. 














